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So Si Inquiring Friend 

JO Many Sngetring #riends, 

<— ; © SS é e Qe) ¥ oO 

PATENT HIVES—WHAT FRAME OR HIVE TO USE—SHALL WE USE AN EXTRACT- 

OR, OR RAISE COMB HONEY ?—ITALIANS—THE BEE MOTH—SPACE FOR COMBS 

—FOUNDATION. 

While t earnestly try to maintain a broad “charity for all, and malice toward none,” and while 
1 do not wish to take upon myself the responsibility of dictating a course for others, I feel it a 
duty to discourage with all my might, both by precept and example, everything in the shape of 
patented bee hives, or patents on anything pertaining to bee-culture. Onthe other hand I shall 
trv to encourage every one to do all in his power to advance the common good of all. I do not 
believe the world “selfish and grasping,”” but have unlimited confidence in the disposition of our 
people to desire to pay for everything they get, and to reward those who work for them disinter- 
estedly, when they once get a clear understanding of the matter. If you have made a valuable 
invention or discovery, give it to the people rejoicing that you have been enabled to contribute 
vour mite to the common good, and in seeing others happy, and sooner or later, you will surely 
have your reward. Nothing is patented in the shape of hives or implements, that we advertise. 

I recommen4 the Langstroth frame for everybody, and for every purpose whatever, in pref- 
erence to anvthing else, and I have pretty thoroughly experimented with all shapes and sizes. 
There may be other forms that will give just as good results, but I do not believe there are any 
better. For all general purpose, [ advise the Simplicity hive holding ten of the above frames. 
The Simplicity, or Improved and Simplified Langstroth hive, is not patented, and never will be. 
The hive is made of % lumber, and is 204% by 16 inches outsdie measure. The Langstroth frames 
as our gauges make them, are 175¢ by 944 outside measure. As the chaff hive is the same thing 
with an outer shell to hold the chaff that protects the hive from the winter’s frosts, as well as 
summer's sun, no confusion can result from using both in the same apiary. 

Produce just whichever pays best in your own market, and no one can tell so well as you, 
yourself, can by trying both; vou can perhaps produce a nice article of extracted for about 15e., 
as cheaply as comb honey for 20c. You can produce thin, raw, unripened honey without any 
trouble for 19e. or less, but it will probably pay vou best to give your customers an article as good 
in every respect as that found in the nicest comb honey. 

The comparative advantages of the black or common bees and [talians, is a matter that no 
longer admits of discussion, and T must consider the very few individuals who write in favor of 
the former as belonging to that class of unfortunates who seem to delight in being contrary. If 
tons of honey are to be considered a proof, the matter has long ago been amicably settled in favor 
of the Italians. 

The bee moth need hardly be mentioned now, unless it is to advise you to drive them out with 
Italians, for whenever they come into a neighborhood, the moths get out without any farther 
trouble or bother. This one feature alone, is enough to justify introducing Italian queens in 
place of the blacks. 

The usual space allowed for brood combs is about 1 7-16 inches, but the matter is not at all im- 
portent. They can be worked as closely as 1%, or as far apart as1%{. For surplus honey we 
would have shout 2 inches space from centre to centre of the combs. 

Now my friends, I beg to be allowed to make a request of vow. Answering questions by letter 
or by postal, is a grievous tax on my health, strength, time and money. Will you not, before ask- 
“| ing, look over the above, our circular which we give away, besides paying postage, and our A BC 
i Book for beginners. Nearly all the questions that are asked, are carefully and de 
: liberately answered in the above, if you will only take the time to look them up. It takes 
hard brain labor to answer your questions faithfully, and when they come by the thousand, it 
. takes all my time from the journal, and from those to whom it belongs, having paid me their 
2d money. Now please do not think me unkind, if your answers are brief, on a postal, and written 

vam, by one of the clerks. It is the very best I evn do. Your busy friend, NOVICE. 
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There is an apparent discrepancy at this point. 


The pages are either missing or the pagination is incorrect. 


The filming is recorded as the book is found in the collections. 
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Suntente of this Suan, 


Moving Bees 

Making Hives before they are Wanted 

Apis Dorsata, or the Honey Bee of 
Ceylon and Java 

Botany of Honey Plants........... 

Queen Cells, and How to get them for the Lamp 
Nursery 

are 

Enemies of Bees 

Building Combs under the Hives...................- 

The other Side of Bee Culture 

Catnip 

Friend Joiner, and His “Convention” 

Chaff Hives; How not to Make them 

Machine for Putting Fdn. inthe Frames........... é 

Drone. Continued from last month 

Dysentery, Cause, Prevention and Cure. aad 

Aphides, their Agency in Producing Dy sentery ee 


Borneo, 


Entrances to Hives.. 

Extracted Honey 

Fertilization of Occ ens, Aster Honey, &e 

Bees Coming out on the Snow 

California 

Foul Brood... 

Italians that Put all the Honey in the 
Chamber eon 

Mr. Langstroth, Some wei SG RS cna decssaaad | 

Painting Section Boxes..... renuseees 

Frame Versus Box Hives 

a i a ee cw esi 

Grape Sugar 

Section Boxes; All about Making Them, 
Ever so many Illustrations..... ee 

Saw Filing, and All About Cire ular. Saws, “and 

Cee Fass 

Illustrations... 


Brood 


with 


Small Planers, with 


Home Made Section Boxes, with Illustrations.... ..6 
Frame to hold Sections, with Illustration. 
Tin Separators, with Illustration... .. : 


~ BEE.REEPER'S SUEPLIES FOR {078 





Italian Queens—Nucleus and full colonies 
Foundation—Hives and Section Boxes complete, 
furnished on short notice. Ten years’ experience in 
Bee-Keeping and Queen breeding. Satisfaction 
gu tranteed or money refunded. Send for prices. 
2-7 VALENTINE & SON, Carlinville, Ils. 


BEE HIVES FOR SALE CHEAP 


I will make good Langstroth hives, or furnish the 
stuff cut ready to put together, or other styles if 
wanted; state the number wanted and I will give 
orices. *. M. DICKINSON, 

Whitney’s vom, fe # 


iy WOOD 
N.W. Cor. FRONT&VINE 


‘CINCINNATI. OHIO! 


DAVENPORT GLUCOSE MANUFACTURING Cf, 


MANUFACTURERS OF SUPERIOR DOUBLE 
REFINED GRAPE AND MALT SUGAR, 
CRYSTAL GLUCOSE SRYUP. 


Superior Double Refined Gr: 
bees, at 344c per lb. in barrels of 
boxes of 50 or 100 Ibs. Crystal Gh: 
Ib., by the barrel. Samples of the 
be sent prepaid, by Express, on rece 
1l-iy LOUIS P. BEST, Sup’t, 


ipe Sugar for feeding 
15 Ibs., and 4e in 
Syrup 5e per 
Grape Sugar will 
ipt of 10 eents. 
Davenport, lowa. 


cose 


Comb | 





f ITALIAN BEES. 


Imported and home bred queens; full colonies 
|} and nucleus colonies; bee-keeper’s supplies of all 
kinds. Queens bred early in the season. Send for 


catalogue. 
of DR. J. P. H. BROW N, Augusta, Ga. 


SIMPLICITY BEE HIVES. 


Having fitted up my shop with new machinery I 
am prepared to furnish Simplicity—Chatf—Lang- 
stroth or other Hives- Metal Cornered Frames—Sec- 
tion Boxes-—Shipping Cases, &c. Also Italian Bees 
Queens—and Apiarian supplies of all kinds. 

For particulars and price list, 

Address, G. W. MARSHALL, 
2d 316, East 16th Street, Davenport, Iowa. 


| BEFORE PURCHASING 
| Supplies for your Apiary, send a postal card with 
your name, (and if you will do us the kindness, those 
| of bee-keeping neighbors), for our price list of Apia- 
rian supplies of every description, and sample sec- 
| tivnal box and comb foundation. 
Italian quee © from imported mothers. 
2-8 .C. & H. P. SAYLES, Hartford, Wis. 


(2 FRIENDS | 7 if you are in any way interested in 


Toh ASC OX BEE CULTURE, 
Just Published, will tell you all about the latest im- 
provements in securing and Marketing Honey, 
the new 1b. Seciton Honey Boxes, All about 
making Artificinl Henney Corab, Candy for 
- wage isee Hunting, Artificial Swarming, 
| Bee Mots. &c., &c. Nothing patented. Part First, 
fully illustrate d with costly Engravings, mailed for 
| 2 cents. A BC Books to the eee. 46 doz. $1,25; 
1 doz. $2.25; luv by Express, $15,0( 
A. I. HOOT, 








Medina, Ohio. 


on “hand over 


I now 


4000 Pounds of 


| Selected, pure beeswax that we are fast making into 


COMB FOUNDATION, 


DRONE AND WORKER CELLS, 
At following low prices. Made from yellow wax, in 
any quantity, and sheets cut to any size. cts. 
1 to 25 Ibs., sheets larger than 5x6 in., per lb. 55 
25 to 50 as * 5 
5bUto lO - 

100 to 500 * 

500 to 1u0V0 i 
| lu Ibs. or more = é 

When sheets are 5x6 in. or less in size, add 10c per 
| Ib. for extra work in cutting and packing. If made 
from white wax add 25c per Ib. to above prices. 
Our largest sheets of worker foundation are 12x24 
in.; of drone 5x24 in. One pound of wax makes 
| from 6 to 9 square feet. We pack in light wooden 
boxes with paper between the sheets. When order- 
ing be very particular to state size of sheets and 
whether drone or worker is wanted. ‘The drone 
foundation is especially suitable for surplus boxes 
or frames and is very perfect. 

Wax delivered here will be worked to order for 25c 
per lb., or for 5-12 of the wax. Highest cash price 
paid for pure yellow wax. All freight or express 
| charges to be paid by the purchaser. If ordered by 
mail, add 25e per lb. to above prices. Samples post- 
paid, 10 cents. Foundation is an acknowledged suc- 
cess. Order early to avoidthe rush, and by freight 
to suave expense. 

Ihave fitted up a shop with very best machinery 
and will hereafter supply all the prominent Styles of 
Bee Hives, Honey Boxes, &c., made trom the invent- 
ors patterns—the “NELLIS HIiVe” a specialty, a late 
invention, combining all good points found in other 
hives, with several original advantages. 

Descriptive circulars free. Send P. 
drawn on Fort Plain, N. Y. 
z2if Address, J. H. NELLIS, Canajohurie, N. Y. 


have e 


ee 


oe 


QO. Orders 


S 





eS 
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IMPLEMENTS FOR EEE CULTURE | 
ALPHABETICALLY ARRANGED. | 
{ 


For description of the various articles see our 
Twelfth Edition Circular and Price List found in 
Jan. No., Vol. VI., or mailed on application. 

For directio ns How to Make all these various arti- 
cles and implements, see A BC of Bee Culture. 

This Price List to be taken in place of those ot 
former date. 

Mailable articles are designated in the left hand 
column of figures; the figures giving the amount of 
postage required, 

Canada postage 
oz., and nothing 





on merchandise is limited to 8% 
can be sent for less than 10 cents. 
15 Alighting Board, detachable. See 
Part First. . 
Basswood trees for planting, for prices see 
Price List 
Balances, spring, for suspended hive (60 lbs.) 
Barrels for hon 1ey - 


10 


8 00 
2 50 | 
waxed and pi iinted. 30 
Bees, per colony, from $7 to $16, for partic- 
ulars see price list 
10 ? 
a 


10 


AO, 60, 45 
> ma- 


for GLEANINGS. 
al cornered frame 


Emerson's, 
iron, for m 


Binder, 
Blocks, 


ST (athG.vevec ka tia aakteleca 15 | 


One of the above free with 100 


frames, or 1000 corners. 

10) Burlap for covering bees; 

Buzz--aw, foot-pcwer, 
with cuts free on application. 
and two gauges roageg 4 

Buzz-Saws, extra, 6in. $1 £ 
= inch, 253 «all filed, 

tailed free of postage. 

naseta w mandrel and boxes complete for 
6inch saws. No saws included. 

The same for 7 and § in. saws (not mailable) 

1, Cages, wood and wire cloth, a ned, 

see price 


is given every 
10 in. wide, per yd 
complete; cire ular 
Two saws 
oD 00 
2 


8in 2 00 


and 


set, 


; Tin. $1 
and 


oo 

e 
» 
& 


per doz. 
Lerger size double above prices. 
‘andy for bees, can be fed at any season, 
per 

14, 3. in Section box. 

- * Fight Ib. slab in i, 
‘ards, quee n re giste ring, per dcz. 

per 100. 

‘haff cushions for wintering (see 
for 18%7)..... 

a "Without ihe chaff. 
haff cushicen division boards... 
heese clc th, for strainers, per yard 
‘lasps fe r transferring, package of 
‘limbers fer Bee-Hunting... ; 
emb Basket, made cf tin, holds 5 trames, 

has hingcd cover and pair of handles 15 
‘omb Foundation Machines complete #5 to 100 
‘orners, metal, per 100....... 15 

a es top only, per 100 
bottom, per 140 
or mere a discount of 10 per cent will be 
on 16,000, 25 per cent. The latter will be 
who ‘ dvertise me tal cornered framcs. 


rT 


se 


Nov. No. 


100 


ss “ 


On 1.00! 
made, wid 
ziven to these 

Corners, Mechinery ccmplete for m: 

2, Duck, fer feccing, end covering the 

bees do not cften bite it—per va 
inches wide ye ae 

eceorcing to size 

750 to WOO. 
inside and gearing, 
honey-gate. . 

Hoops to go around the top. 

ses 4a per doz... 

(see price we t) 1 pint 

pepper bex style. 
uscd in upper story 

rip saws, new and 


kirg S250 (0 
frames 
rd, (29 
of tr: 


Fxtrecters, me, 
> 
including 


“ 


ss nw 
5 00 
(h 
10 
ft) 


> Feeder, Simplicity, 

7 | Feeders, 1 quart, tin, 

4) The seme, 6 gts, to be 

2 Files for small circular 

valuable, 2c; per doz. by Express. 

3 cornered, for cross-cut saws. 

Frames with sample Rabbet and Clasps 

Galvenized iron wire for grapevine trellises 
per lb. (about 100 feet) 

2 ©6Gates fer Fxtrectors tinned for seldering 
Gearing for Fxtractor wit h supporting arm 
GLEANINGS, Vol's 1 — 

‘ may. 
second Ne 


) 
1S 


Bee-Hunting box, with p srinted instructions 2 | 


10 


BEE CULTURE. 


Hives from 50c to 36 25; 
price list....... 

Honey Knives. 
“ ee 1% doz. 


14 doz by I xpress 
Curved pc int 


for particulars see 


Labels for honey, from 25 to 5te per 100 ; 
for particulars see price list. 

Lamp Nursery, for hatching qu cen cells as 
built . 
Larvee, 

Sept 
| Lith« graph of the Hexagonal Ap diary 
Magnifyir ig Glass, Pocket 
- Double 


- queen. rearing, from June to 


lens, brass on 
three feet. 
Medley of Bee-Keepe rs] hoto’s, 150 1 hoto’s 
Microscope, Compound, Mahe gany box 
ss Prepared object: r above, such 
as bees’ wing, sting, eye, foot, &c., each 
Muslin, Indian head, for quilts and cush- 
ions, pretty stout, but not gccd as duck, 
per yard.. 
| Opera Glasses for ‘Bee-Hunting.... 
’aratiine, for waxing barrels, per Ib... 
| Photo of House Apiary and improve ments 
| Queens, 50c to $6 OO. See price list..... 
Rabbets. Metal, per foot 
Salicylic acid, for foul brood, per OZ. 
Scissors, for Clipping queen’s wings. . 4 
Section boxes, tancy, hearts, stars, crosses, 
&e., each. ; 
Section Hone ay “box, a : sample with strip. Gt 
fdn. and } rinted instructions..... 
Section boxes in the flat by the quantity, 
$9 50 per thousand and upwards, accorc- 
ing to size ; for particulars, see price list. 
Case « f; » section boxes showing the 
way in which the separators are used, 
suitable for any kind of hive, see cut, p.&, 
Seed, Alsike Clover, 7aised near us, per ib. 

Catnip, good seed, per 6z. 20e ; per lb. 

Chinese Mustard, per 0z.......... 

. Mellilot, or Sweet Clover, per Ib. 

** — Motherwort, per oz. 2Ce; per Ib. 
Mignonette, per Ib. (20e per oz).. . 
Simpson H« ney Plant, per package 

per 0z 
Silve r Hull Buc kwheat, per lb... 
peck by Express 

Sow in June and 


“ 


3 Summer Rape. 
“ July, per ib. 
A small package of any cf the 
ent for 5 cents. 
5 Sheets of duck to keep the tees from scil- 
ing or eating the cushions 
Shipping Cases for 48 section 
ee rae 
Smoker, Quinby’s (to Canada lic 
” Doolittle’s 
Bingham's . 
a OUR OWN, Se¢ 
eee 
Tacks, galvanized, per paper. 
Thermometers .. j vv ere F 
Veils, Bee, with face of Brussels net, (silk) 
‘The same, all of tarletan (almost es gocd) 
Wax Extractor. 
;_ Copper bottomed Loiler for above. . 
Wire cloth, for Extractors, tinned 
square foot. 
Wire cloth, for que en CAZES 
Above is tinned, and meshes are 5 
to the inch respectively 
Painted wire cloth, 14 mesh to the inch, 
square foot. 


above seeds will 
frames of 
extra 


81 25; 


r : = 2 @: 
illustration in price 


iT 


and 18 


per 


All gocads delive red on board the cars he re at prices 
\ 


named. ROOT, Medina, Ohio. 


CTUBBING I=). 

will send GLEANINGS 

The American Journal 
he Bec-Keeper’s Megazine 1 

Both the ahcve Bee Journals cf 

British Bee Journal $2 Cl 

All Three. 

Americ 

Prairie 


L. 
We 
With yee $2 00) 


nO 
America 


Farmer 
Yorke) 
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TABLE OF PREMIUMS. 
of Sub- 
scribers 
required 
at or 
at 


The first column is for those only, 
who send 5 or more names. 


Prices of 
*remiums 


Names of Premium Articles. 


r= 
Any of them sent post-paid on rec’pt of price. 
1—A B Cof Bee Culture, Part First.......25 
2—Lithograph of Amary, Implements, etc. 25 
rit torraph of House Apiary 25) 
“That Present,” Novice and Blne Eyes % 
a Emerson's Binder for GLEANINGS, 
will hold 3 Volumes......+.s0+00 5 
6— = = better quality 
7—Pocket Magnifuing Glass 
8—First vor second Volume of GLEANINGS..75 
9—Best quality Emerson's Binder for 
GLRANINGS....+00-scccceeces 75 
10—Double Lens Magnifier,on 3 brass feet 1,00 
11—Photo Medley, Bee- Kee pers of Americal, 
—First and second Vol. of GLEANINGS. «1,20 
13—A real Compound Microscope, heauti- 
Sully finished, and packed with Imple- 
ments in a Mahogany Bor oun 
14—Opera Glass for Bee 


ITALIAN QUEENS. 


All bred from imported mothers of my own im- 
»ortations. Dollar queens, #1,00. Tested queens 
vefore June Ist, $3,00; after, $2.50. Full colonies of 
Italians from $7,00 to $10,00. Two frame nucleus 
with tested queen, $5,00. Comb Foundation, Bee- 
Keepers’ a , &e. 

2-7 2AUL L. VIALL ON, Bayou Goula, La. 


LANE'S SEED CATALOGUE. 


My annual catalogue (a complete garden and floral 
guide ) pages) of choice Northern grown seeds 
1000 varieties, bulbs, garden end apiarian imple- 
ments, supplies, agricultural books, bees, queens, 
&e., &c., is now ready—sent postpaid on ap lication. 

Address, C. F. LANE, N. W. Apiary 
2tf Seed Ware house, Koshkonong, Wis. 


E,W. HALE’S 
Price List of Bees & Queens for 1878. 


1 Colony Italian Bees with tested queen (before 
July 10th) $14 00; ‘after July 10th) ........ S01 
1 Colony Italian Bees with untested queen af- 
ter July 10th .... 9 50 
1 Tested Queen 2 50 
1Untested * OO 


A discount of 10 per cent on all © de rs for queens 
of $10.00 or more. All queens raised from import- 
ed mothers. I have made arrangements to Italianize 
all the black bees within 2 miles of my apiary, and I 
think all my queens will be purely mated; all queens 
will be shipped in rotation, and I desire parties or- 
dering queens, to inform me whether they wish the 
money returned if the order can not be filled at once. 
26d Address, E. W. H ALE, Wirt C. H., West Va. 


Fiives Cheap. 


} 2 


Hunting 





00 


Material ready to nail for standard Langstroth 
hives. Portico, 10 frames, (beveled top bar) bottom 
board and cap, in prices ranging from 75e to $1,00 
each, according to quantity wanted. Sample hive 
$1.50. Our favorite the “Modest” at same prices. 

We are prepared to beat the world on Honey and 
Section Boxes. 
Harbison section, 5 to 10 M. per rM. ... $650 

6 - Le 8s than 5 5 M, per M.. a 
Mw 


7 
“ “ 1 8 


Dovetailed sections, 


any size from #4x44 

5 to 10M, per M. 00 
Less than 5, por M:, ss lta 
is se 1 9 00 


Send for one. 


5x6, 


Cirenulars for 1878 will soon be ready 
J. OATMAN & SONS, 
lifd Dundee, Kane Co., Ils. 


- ] 
Number 


T5e. | 1.00 | 





Each Number contains THIRTY-TWO PAGES of read- 
ing, many fine Wood Cut Illustrations, and one CoL- 
ORED PLATE. A beautiful Garden Magazine, printed 
on elegant paper, and full of information. In Eng- 
lish and German. Price, $1.25 a year: Five copies 
$5.00. 

Vick’s Flower and Vegetable Garden, 5) 
cents in paper covers; in elegant cloth covers $1. 0. 

Vick’s Catalozue,—000 Illustrations, only 2 cents. 

Address, JAMES VICK, Rochester, N. Y. 


S\ 


You can not look over the back No’s of GLEAN- 
INGS or any other Periodical with satisfaction, unless 
they are in some kind of a Binder. Who has not 
said—** Dear me, what a bother—I must have last 
month's Journal and it is no where to be found.” 
Put each No. in the Emerson Binder as soon as it 
comes and you ean sit down happy, any time you 
wish to find anything you may have previously seen 
even though it were months ago. 

Binders for GLEANINGS (will hold them for four 
years) gilt letterec, free by mail for 50, 60, and 75c, 
according to quality. For table of prices of Binders 
for any Periodical, see Oct. No., Vol. Ik. Send in 
your orders. — A. L ROC IT, Medina, Ohio. | 


FREE! FREE! FREE! 


We will send a sample copy of the Bee-Keeper’s 
Magazine, post-paid, to any person in any way in- 
terested in Bees or their Products, or in the ap- 
yaratus so successfully used in modern management. 
Just send your name and address to 
A. J. Kw ING’& C%., 
61 Hudson St., New York. 


WANTED: 


A thoroughly competent man to take charge of an 
apiary. (A recommendaticn from this paper will be 
received), One with a small capital will be taken as 
partner. Cotton lands for rent. 

DR. F. G. MCGAVOCK, 
2 McGavock, Miss. Co., Ark. 


WANT ED: 
A small Portable Engine and Boiler in exchange 
for bees. HENRY PALMER, Hart, Mich. 


COMB FOUNDATION, 


45 TO 55 CENTS PER POUND. 
-2 C. R. CARLIN, Shreveport, La. 


LANGSTROTE BEE HIVES. 


Stf 


Langstroth Bee Hives cut ready to nail including 

10 frames and 6 honey boxes or two story hives of 

2 or 21 frames. Price 80c to $1.50 each according to 
quantity and quality. 

Address R. R. 

Garden Plain, or Fulton, 


MURPHY, 
Whiteside Co., 


12-2 


Ill. 
ITALIAN BEES «7:7 FANCY POULTRY. 


For Italian Bees, mies or queens, also Fan- 
ey Poultry, inchiding the leading varieties of Land 
and Water Fowls, Address JNO. 2. LANDES, 

2-3 Albion, Ashla nd o., Ohto. 


full col 





DEVOTED TO BEES AND HONEY, AND HOME INTERESTS. 


Vol. VI. 


A. 1. ROOT, 
Publisher aud Proprietor, 
Medina, 0. 


MY EXPERIENCE. NO. 2, 


MOVING BEES. 


have them at home under my own care. To pre- 
pare them for moving, we spread a piece of cloth up- 


upon the cloth, turned the edges of the cloth up 
against the outside of the hive, and fastened them 
there by tacking on thin strips of wood. About 6 
inches of straw was placed in t} 

hives placed upon it, and straw was packed between 
the hives, and all round them, to keep them in place. 
They were moved 7 miles and came all right. 

WINTERING. 

Before going after my bees, I built a long, large 
box. When I arrived at home, I set the hives into it 
side by side, three or four inches apart, and packed 
straw all round, and between them. The boards, on 
the side of the box where the entrances were placed, 
were raised four inches from the bottom, to make 
an entrance. Three blocks, 4 inches thick, were laid 
in the bottom of the box, and a strip of board laid 
upon them, which prevented the straw from coming 
down over the entrances; this left an entrance, 4 
inches wide, directly to the entrances of the hives. I 
took the plugs out of the tops of the hives, covered 
the holes with wire cloth, then covered the hives on 
top with a foot of straw, and put on boards to keep 
out the water. 

MAKING HIVES. 

“Once upon a time,’ when I was a “canvassing 
agent,’ I stopped at the house of a friend, who kept 
bees. It was swarming time, and he had neglected 
to have his hives ready. He worked hard every day, 
from daylight until dark, and yet the bees were gain- 
ing on him all the time. Some swarms had to be 
united, and some put back and the queen cells cut 
out for want of hives. 


FEBRUARY 1, 1878. 


Published Monthly. 


Istablished in 1872. | 


| if you were to take them out of your own 


No. 2. 
‘TERMS: $1.00 Per Annum in Ad- 


vance; 3 Copies for 62.503 5 for $3.75; 
10 or more, ®e. each. Single Number 10c,. 


( 


yard and put them close together, they 


| would be very apt to get lost and mixed up. 
* SHOULD have left the bees until spring, but | 
| they had no protection, and I thought it best to | 


Many losses of colonies, have been reported, 
under such treatment. Better protect each 


| one on its permanent summer stand. 
on a platform of boards, set the mouth of the hive | 


1¢ sleigh bottom, the | 


APIS BORSATA, 
OR THE HONEY BEE OF BORNEO, CEYLON AND JAVA, 


Sf HAD a letter a few days since from Mr. H. Alley. 
A friend of his received a Cyprian queen in Nov. 


| <—) He says the queen is dead but the workers are 


| 


He begged so hard of me to | 


stay and help him make hives, that I finally con- | 


sented to stay one day. 
not having hives in readiness, |] made mine in the 
winter. I made, by hand, just such a hive as T want- 


Having seen the folly of | 


remarkably handsome. My interest now is all cen- 
tered in Apis Dorsata Jan. No. of Am. B. J. will 
contain a long article on this bee. The fact that they 
build in the open air is not against them, for they al- 
so build in hollow trees. I have known just such 
cases here, using the under side of dense evergreens. 
This would naturally occur more frequently in a 
mild climate. I desire to follow this matter up, and 
to get all the aid I can in obtaining information. 
Several of my friends are helping me in this matter 
through correspondence. EHRICK PARMLY. 

New York, Dec. 25th, 1877, 

It has always been my impression, that 
the Apis Dorsata, belonged to the family of 
wild bees, that do not store any great 
amount of honey, other than they require 
for their own use. The natives, it is true, 
run great risks to get at their stores, but 
they are in the habit of eating both brood 
and honey, which latter I fear would hardly 
be relished by our American friends who 
complain of the least excess of beeswax in 
their honey comb. However,as I have a 
great fancy for new things too, I will pay 


| $100.00 for a colony of Anis Dorsata, sent to 


ed, took it to a planing mill, and had the lumber | 
dressed and sawed up all ready to nail together. The 


hives were painted white. Before the last coat was 


dry, they were marbleized, by holding a lighted can- | 


dle under the freshly painted surface, and moving it 
rapidly to and fro. My wife did this part of the work, 
and I must say she produced some very good imita- 
tions of variegated marble, as wellas some very 
“fanciful” ones. The hives being all alike, they 
could be used interchangeably, thereby facilitating 
many of the operations of the apiary. The caps were 
painted different colors, and each cap always used at 
the same stand. And while I am talking about hives, 
let me advise you not to choose a complicated one. 
These complex affairs, with their hinges, doors, venti- 
lators, moth traps, &e, are very nice for patent right 
men to show off and sell to some one who knows 
nothing about bees; but once get the bees into them, 
and these fine “fixings” will prove to be a nuisance 
in more ways than one. W. Z. HUTCHINSON. 
Rogersville, Mich., 


Your plan of wintering, friend H.,. did 


very well for hives just brought home, but | 


me in any shape from which I ean get them 
built up safely. The A. B. J/., for Jan., has 
a very interesting account of the way the 
natives get the honey. Asa great many of 
our readers take both Journals, it will hard- 
ly be best for us to give a reprint of it. 

would suggest to beginners, that they had 
better be satisfied at present, with the Ital- 
ians. The Cyprian bee for which so much 
was Claimed a few years ago, now seems to 
be little, if any different from the ordinary 
Italian. The disposition to ransack this en- 
tire little earth of ours, for everything that 
it contains in our line of industry, is I think 
commendable, when one has the means to 
push such investigations. Columbus would 
never have discovered America. had he not 
burned to know more of this ball on which 
we live. We bee-keepers cannot well spare 
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time to make polar explorations, but we cer- 
tainly can scrape up all the different varie- 
ties of honey bees, no matter if we have to 
goto China and the Indian ocean to get 
them, can we not, eh ? 
> EP 3s Se 
BOTANY OF HONEY PLANTS. 


ALWAYS look GLEANINGS over, though I am 
nota bee man. I ought to give more attention 
&— to bee plants, and think I shall. When you want 
any plants named send direct tome. They generally 
get to me before named. This will save 
fer for brother Cook. I am surprised at the growth 
of bee culture within my recollection. 
be something in it, or there would not be so many 
‘Journals devoted entirely to the subject. 
M. J. BEAL, Lansing, Mich., Jan. 34, ’78. 
We are very thankful indeed to Prof. Beal 
for his kind offer of his services in naming 
lants. We would further suggest that our 
riends mail their specimens direct to Prof. 
Beal, Agricultural College, Lansing Mich., 
with the request that he send them, with 
his reply, to us, or to either of the other 
Journals as may be thought best. We have 
now an engraver of our own, and_ will have 
the best honey plants, illustrated. We will 
cheerfully provide the Prof., with postage 
stamps, in reserve, and boxes or envelopes 
adressed to us, so that we may not trespass 
too much on his good nature. Now friends 
please remember; send all your plants and 
specimens direct tohim, end he will mail 
them, with his answer, to us. 








SE ———— 


Humbugs ¢ Swindles. 


Pertaining to Bee Culture. 
Ra SS aR a a ~ =: a 


[We respectfully solicit the aid of our friends in | 
conducting this department, and would consider it a | 
favor to have them send us all circulars that havea | 


deceptive appearance. The greatest care will be at 
all times maintained to prevent injustice being done 
any one.] 


? DO not know but we shall really be com- | 


, pelled to keep a standing note of warn- 

ing in this department, to prevent Mitch- 
ell and his clique, from obtaining money by 
fraudulent and barefaced claims, presented 


to almost every one who is so uninformed | 


that there seems a prospect of their getting 
anything. For some time past, we have an- 
swered inquirers, by the simple statement 
that Mitchell is the ring leader of all the 
swindlers in the bee-business, and that he 
has been shown up almost incessantly for 
the past four years. Of late, it takes too 
many postals. The following letters tell 
their own story. His claims are, if possible, 
more ridiculous than were Gillespie's cn all 
hives used two stories high. 


As you solicit aid in exposing bumbugs and swin- | 


dles, and, as I judge some parties here, and elsewhere 
have been swindled, 1 write to ascertain. You say 
to your inguiring friends “Nothing is patented in the 
shape of hives or implements, that we advertise.” 

N. C. Mitchell of Indianapolis, hed an agent 
through here selling the right to use division boards, 
and the sheet over the frames, claiming a patent on 
it. I see you use the division board and tell others 
how to make them. and also the sheet. I bave told 
parties that I could use the division board witheut 
paying $5.00 for a farm right, and they replied that I 
would get into trouble if Idid. Willl? Send for 
their circular, and sce for yourself whether or not 
they are swindlers. However, i will a pos- 


enclose 


one trans- | 


There must | 


| 


| tal. for you to inform me immediately what you 
know of them, and whether the division board is 
patented or not. 
| A. Lewis, Taylorville, Ils, want’s a specimen copy 
| of GLEANINGS. He has an apiary of more than 100 
| hives, and paid $5.00 for the “Mitchell patent.” 
Wa. G. BROWN. 
| Breckenridge, Mls., Dec. 3ist, 1877. 
| Our friends have kindly sent us, I think, 
| all the circulars Mitchell has frcm time to 
; time published. If he, or they, have any 
| patent covering divisicn boards, lined with 
| cloth or otherwise, the sheets of duck over 
the frames or anything else of like nature, I 
beg as a favor, that he prosecute me, as I am 
perhaps the greatest infringer. If he calls 
on you and threatens, show him this, and if 
that dees not do, show him the door, and 
assure him that you consider it a Christian 
| duty, to assist in driving him back to an 
honest life. if 1] e thing be possible. When- 
ever you yay them money, to get rid of 
them, you encourage others to, perhaps, 
leave an honorable and steady business, to 
‘engage in this species of highway robbery. 
You have no right to give such people mon- 
ey, even if you should find it the easiest way 
of getting rid of them. 





QUEEN CELLS, 


HOW TO GET THEM FOR THE LAMP NURSERY, &C. 


t Fa comb of larvae, just hatched, is placed in a 
% Ggueenless colony, in how many days will the 
— gucen ard worker cells be sealed, so that it can 
be placed in a lamp nursery? Which will be sealed 
first, the queen or worker cells? I suppose the 
worker brood must be sealed up, when it is removed, 
as well as queen cells. 
| Would you keep cne colony queenless all the sea- 
| son, and keep them rearing queens? If not, how 
| many “batches” of queen cells would you have them 
build, before you would allow them to have a queen? 

Will “lamp nursery” appear in A BCof bee cul- 
ture before it is time to 1ear queens? 

When you introduce a newly hatched queen toa 
| nucleus, do you usually let her crawl in at the en- 
trance? W. Z. HUTCHINSON. 

Rogersville, Mich., Jan. 5d, 1878. 

I confess I con not tell exactly when all 
|} the queen cells will be sealed over; but as 
| the worker broed is all capped inside of 7 
| days after the egg is laid, and the egg does 
| not appear as a minute larve until the third 
day, I think we shall find all the queen cells 
| sealed over as soon as four days from the 
}time the larvae was given them. If young 
| bees are added to a colony from time to 
‘time, you can keep them building queen 

cells all the season. As some particular col- 

onies seem to have a mania for starting a 

great number of cells, I think it would bea 
| very good idea to keep them at it as leng 
| as they will do it well. All the worker Jar- 
| ve should be sealed over before the frame 
is put into the lamp nursery, or they will 
crawl! out of their cells in a starving condi- 
tion. I have had just as gocd success in 
letting just hatched queens in at the en- 
trance, and when you are ina hurry, it is 
guite a saving of the time cecupied in open- 
ing the hives. If we could only tind a sure 
Way of introdueing these young queens un- 
der all circumstances, and to all colonies, 
weak or strong, the Jomp nursery would be 
one of our greatest modern WnHprovements. 
With nothing but voung bees. or during a 
i good yield of honey, there is seldom a fail- 
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ure, but waen a drouth occurs, and robbers | 


abound, the young queen is quite apt to get 
led out as an intruder, by some over zealous 
inmate of the hive. They do not seem to 
have any ill will to them, for I have often 
picked them up at the entrance and put 
them back again, and had them accepted 
and fertilized. If we could furnish a pint 
of young bees with each newly hatched 
queen, there would be no trouble at all. 


persevere in this warfare for a week they will en- 
tirely disappear. J. B. MITCHELL. 
Hawkinsville, Ga., Dec. 28th, 1878. 
Whether we shall shade our hives or not, 
is a question not easily decided. Some sea- 
sons there seems to be an advantage in sha- 


| ding them through the winter, while the 


Cin any profitable way of doing this be de- | 


vised ? 
—>- 6 6e 


SHADING HIVES, ENEMIES OF BEES, &c. 


TOADS, BEE MARTINS, AND BEE HAWKS, 


Ww 


are in doubt, whether or not we should take some 
pains to keep our bees cool. We hada killing frost 
on the 12th of November, which completely cleaned 
up all bee pasturage for the present; but we fre- 
quently have pleasant sunny days when the bees, 
in hives exposed to the sun, come out in considerable 
force, while those in hives that are shaded and kept 
eool, are quiet. Now the question is, will not those 


HILE you and your Northern friends are 
constantly discussing the best plan for keep- 


ing your bees warm through the winter, we | 


next, the result seems to be exactly the re- 
verse. We have always had two hives on 
the north side of our honey house, where the 
sun searcely strikes them at all, and they 
have on an average, done full as well as 
those set elsewhere. The bees on the north 
side of the house apiary, have also done just 
as well as those on the south side. I havea 
few times, when the bees were guthering 
pollen briskly during a bright, sunny but 
cool day in the spring, found considerable 
numbers of pollen laden bees on the ground, 
chilled, on the north side, while those on the 
south, would be all safely in the hive. On 


| one such oceasion, I picked up several hand- 


fuls. If the next day proved a fine one, they 
all revived when the sun struck and warmed 


| them, but if several cool days followed, they 


in the shaded hives winter better and consume less | 


than those that are flying out every sunny day? 
considering this question, you will bear in mind that 


In | 


our sunny days are often followed by cool evenings, | 


and that bees that do not return home before sun- 
set stand a good chance to become chilled and not 
get home at all. 

We notice that som? of your friends still plead for 
the toads. 


Well, there is no doubt that toads are | 


useful in the farm and garden, but the way they do | 


eat bees is a caution; and I say that suitable stands 
do not seem to prevent them, for every poor fellow 
that comes in, “weary and honey laden” and misses 
the alighting board falls into a toad’s mouth. Now 
my plan is, to look for them occasionally around the 
hives, about dusk, gather them up, and take them 
to to the vegetable garden and release them. 
they can feed upon flies and worms to their heart's 
content, and without doing any damage. 


We also notice a plea for the martins, and so far as | A 3 , 
cruelty to either insects or animals. 


They are birds of pas- | 


the bird described by your correspondent, is con- 
cerned, we agree with him. 


There | 


sage, go in droves, live and rear their young in | 


houses or boxes prepared for them, during summer, 
prey 


and emigrate southward at the approach of autumn. | 
The male bird is black and the female dusky gray. | 
They subsist principally on insects but we have nev- | 


er known them to trouble bees. 


But there is another | 


kind, called Bee Martins, that go in pairs, male and | 


female, strongly resembling the female of the black 
martin in appearance, but entirely different in hab- 
its. Thev usually build their nests in tall trees, and 
live and die near where they are hatched and reared. 
You will seldom see more than two of these together 
or near each other. When you discover one of these 
chaps perched on the bough of a tree near your api- 
ary, making an occasional dash into the air and re- 
turning again to his perch, you may feel assured 
that he is eating bees; 
trv your shot gun on him at once. 

There is another customer that is more trouble- 
some with us than either toads or martins. We do 


and we would advise you to | 
| them? 


not remember his technical name, but he is very | 


generally known as the Musquito Hawk. He is 


shaped much like a musquito, is about three inches | 


in length, has four wings, and his body is greenish 
colored. They come in great numbers, late in the 
afternoon of asummer day, and, fiving to and fro in 
the vicinity of the hives, catch the bees on the wing 
as they return from the fields. They are very expert 
in their line, and seldom miss their aim. 

The best plan we have found for disposing of these 
fellows, is to organize an army of small boys for the 
purpose of destroying them. 
school house or aeademy, you can, by an offer of a 
treat to honey or some such 
services of the whole school. Arm each boy witha 
whip, switch or brush broom, and place them in con- 
venient positions for whipping down the hawks, as 

* puss. A boy that is expert with a bat in base- 

ll, will get every one that passes within reach of 
Ina few minutes you will notice that they fly 
higher and seem to avoid the boys, and if you will 


died. Notwithstanding this, we had full as 
good yields of honey from these same hives, 
as from any in the apiary. It is possible 
that a weak hive, would do better in the 
sun, but I am not quite sure of this. The 


colonies that are kept in the shade, are very 
strong, and a very strong colony will take 
care of themselves under almost any cir- 
cumstances. 

The idea of setting the school boys at 
work, is a novel one, indeed, and from what 
I know of school boys, I should not be sur- 


prised if the musquito hawks began to 
**seratch gravel’ for ‘“furrin parts’ at the 
very outset of the engagement. Be careful 
that the boys do not form habits of needless 


Oc 
BUILDING COMBS UNDER THE HIVES. 

I have 20 stands of bees in the old fashioned hive, 
and would like to put section boxes in the caps. 
Now, if you will suggest some plan to me, I will 
promise not to trouble again in that way. I know 
nothing about bees more than to hive them, and put 
on and take off boxes. For 3 or4 weeks, during the 
honey season, all the fronts and part of the bottoms 
of my hives had at least 2 peck of bees on, and some 
built comb under the hive. I have been taking 
GLEANINGS for 3 months and intend to take it until 
[learn somethtng about bees. [I have been using 
boxes, but somehow, in hot weather, they stop work- 
ing in them, and hang on the outside of the hive, 
idle. Can you tell me how IL ean alter or fix the caps 
of my old hives so that Lean hang section boxes in 
J. D. WOOLF. 

Delavan, Is., Jan. 7th, 1878. 

Well, I declare friend W.! I thought I 
had given pictures enough of section boxes, 
and the way to use them, so that no one 
need let their bees build combs under the 
hives for want of room inside. Hang a 
frame of sections in your L. hives by all 


| means, and if your caps are not in shape to 


inducement, enlist the | 


take a full frame, cover the top with a tier 


: of the 3 frame eases, such as I deseribed for 
If you live near a} 


box hive men, last month. 


I commenced with 35 swarms last spring, and took 
1650 Ibs. of honey; 1600 Ibs. comb, and 50 Ibs. extract 
ed. Owing to my lack of experience (as this was my 
second season With bees), and the secretion of honey 
being light, { did not get a full crop, but will try to 
do better another season. G. W. STANLEY. 

Wyoming, N. Y., Jan. 7th, 1878. 
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DEPOSITORY OF 


— Bla 


Or 
Bee Culiuie a Failtire. 





THE OTHER SIDE OF BEE CULTURE. 


ic you ever! we have a really good | 


long letter this time for Blasted Hopes, 


and it is from a pen no less able, than | 


that of our old friend, Scientific. Listen: 
Well, friend Novice, I begin to think Heddon’s 


head is about level after all. The market for honey | 
is over-stocked especially with extracted. Thurber | 


and Co., who we thought would purchase any quan- 
tity have got more than they want, and our country 


villages are full of honey at low prices. Now sup- | 


se California, and the rest of the U. 8S. yields 


yuntifully will there be any sale at all unother year? | 


I have sold about half of my crop, and the rest goes 
slowly at 12% cts. Iam setting my face in another 
direction, and bee-keeping will be only a secondary 
consideration, unless you study up some way to 
make the sale of honey remunerative. 


Speaking of honey taking the place of sugar, I be- | 


lieve if honey were sold for 5 cts, per Ib. people 
would prefer sugar, at present prices. Further-more, 
we have a species of stock that has no market value; 
we may infuse all the noted foreign blood and then 
offer an apiary of a hundred swarms for sale and 
they will go slowly at $5.00 per swarm. We think of 
offering our 110 swarms if they winter well, for $3.00 
= swarm, with all fixtures thrownin. Yes, bee- 
e 


eping is such nice business for invalid gentlemen | 


and sentimental ladies; all you hnve to do is to show 
admiring friends how the busy little workers rollin 
the greenbacks. It’s all very nice and poetical on 
paper. ° 
“How doth the busy little bee, 

Improve each shining hour.” 

Now, our experience is, that the apiarist has to im- 
prove every shining hour, and many hours after “old 
shiney” has retired, and step around mighty lively 
too. Then, what about the stings? Oh! says the en- 
thusiastic bee men, that’s nothing! grin and bear it, 
it’s the be auties of nature that you are to study! We 
can talk learnedly about the polished point of the 
sting and compare it to the bungling works cf men 
as manifest in the point of a common needle, ard 
speak of the great power of a tiny drop of poison, dis- 
tilled from the sweet nectar, sipped from the fra- 
grant virgin flower. Oh! who wouldn’t be stung by 
an insect of such wonderfnl construction! Yes. a 


thousand times a day, and after getting a few pounds | 


of sweets, find the products of your labor a drug up- 
on the market; home market at that, with your ped- 
ler discouraged and trading old horses, and finally 
coming down with » malignant form of diptheria, 
with some danger of his non-recovery. 


Now, friend Novice. I sat down to write for a coup- | 


le of files, and will come to a close, for if I keep on, 


I verily believe you will think I have the blues. If | 


} 

| Are you sure, if I buy you out at these figures 

| you will not set right to work and build up 

| another apiary at a less expense and make 

/money at it? If you will write as clear con- 
sistent and practical an article tor this de- 
partment every month, I will pay you as 
much for your articles,as Ido your neigh- 

| bor Doolittle for his. 

If honey comes down to 5c, I think we can 
all swing our hats and give three rousing. 
| cheers for the success bee culture has made, 
|in making honey as plenty as milk, and 
| placing it within the reach of every one. 
| While a few lament that the prices of honey 
and bees are likely to go down, thousands 
will rejoice. Can we not be happy in seeing 
others happy, even if we do suffer a little ? 
Money easily earned does not, by any means, 
bring happiness. 








CATNIP. 


HE best plan for raising catnip is to sow the 
| ~ seed very thickly, in March, on good garden 
| & soil, let the plants grow till fall and cover them 
| Slightly with litter,to prevent their being thrown 
out by the action of frost during winter. As soon as 
the freezing weather is nearly over, the next spring, 
the plants should be set out 3% feet apart each way, 
(4000 to the acre) and cultivated like corn. The 
plants will blossom the first season, but are so small 
as not to produce much honey. This transplanted 
crop will commence to bloom the latter part of June, 
and continue to throw out new shoots and branches 
which will be covered with bloom and with bees un- 
til hard frosts. 

During the summer of 1875 all sources of honey, 
except catnip, were cut off in these parts, and friend 
Hill, who lived about nine miles from where I was 
situated with my bees and catnip, had to feed his 84 
swarms between two and three thousand Ibs. of hon- 
ey during the summer and fall. I had % acre of 
cultivated catnip, besides considerable that I had 
sown in wild pleces, from which my bees gathered 
an abundance to keep up brood rearing through the 
| summer and fall, and increase from 23 to 38. During 
the latter = cf that season Mr. Hill paid us a visit 
and while looking at the catnip which covered the 
ground completely, and stood as high as a man’s 
heed, discussing its merits, I remarked that I be- 
lieved my bees had, during the three months they 
had been at work on it, gathered at least one pound 
of honey from each plant. He said he did not doubt 
it in the least. 

I have no seed for sale at present but could furnish 
| a few thousands of plants in the spring. Have not 
enough to make it an object to advertise. ; 

M. NEvins, Cumminsville, O., Jan. 5th, "78. 


——> 160 
FRIEND JOINER.AND HIS “CONVEN- 
TION.” 


| 





this was written with blue ink I would eallit a blue | 


letter. Andif bee-keepers havn't a right to have the 
bincs, I don’t know who has; ask Heddcn. 
J. H. MARTIN, Hartford, N. Y. Dec. 27th, ’77. 
Now friend M.. if you have not forgotten 
all about your fit of the blues when this 
meets your eye, I shall conclude you are just 
the man we have long been looking for, to 
counteract the tendency of our A BC elass 
to think bee culture is all sure and certain 
age and no herd work. I very much pre- 
er that they shall start out with the idea 
that they may have to sell their honey for 5 
or 10e, then that they will surely get 25, 
without any especial effort on their part. I 
will most cheerfully assist you in going into 
that other business that is “clean profit.” 
with no losses, by taking all your bees, at 
$3.00 per colony and honey at Se per lb. If 
they are in L. frames such as I use, I do not 
know but that I could take them all at $5.00. 


WHAT HE SAW, HEARD, AND LEARNED. 


| Sf AST week I attended a Bee-Keeper’s “Conven- 
} tion,”’ one of your kind, at the residence of 
W. H. Stewart, Orion, Richland Co., Wis. He 
has lately bought a 5 inch comb machine of you. 
| Mr. Stewart is a good mechanic, either in wood or 
metal and a genius generally. He has discovered, in 
a few hours experimenting, a much simpler method 
of dipping and rolling, than that described by you in 
Dec. GLEANINGS; he uses no ice, is not particular 
about the temperature of his melted wax, or water 
tank, yet at one dipping he makes sheets of any 
thickness, and they come off in the water tank with- 
out using anything to kcep them from adhering to 
the dipping plates, or any iee. I was somewhat in- 
| credulous at first, but we built a fire under his boil- 
er, he dipped and I rolled. and I had the satisfaction 
of meking scme of the most beautiful fan. I ever 
saw. 

We went and locked at his bees; at the beginning 
of winter he dug a trench and set his hives orer the 
trench banking them up with the dirt from the 
trench. The weather was very warm, some days as 
high as SU in the shade, and cf course his bees soon 
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became uneasy, and he was forced to return them to 
their stands. 

You should see his bees! He has swarms in box 
hives 17 inches each way inside, mostly filled with 
comb and bees, showing between seven to twelve 
combs. Many hives are heavier than I can lift, and 
I can lift 200 lbs. He has one of the best locations I 
know of, but his large hives cause the white honey 
to be placed in the body of the hive beyond his reach, 
and the late buckwheat honey in his surplus boxes. 
Mr. Stewart now proposes, with the aid of Simplicity 
hives, sections and fdn. and by the help of GLEAN- 
INGS, to change all this. But alas! a most formida- 
ble difficulty presents itself. To prevent swarms 
leaving new hives, in place of cross sticks he has 
placed in each hive, before | sana in the swarm, a 
quantity of oak brush! This has answered the pur- 
pose intended, but they can not be transferred, it be- 
ing impossible to get the combs out in pieces larger 
than your hand. I think he will solve the difficulty 
by drumming out all bees three weeks after the first 


swarm issues, when there will be the least brood in | 


the hive, and putting the swarm into 8S. hives on fdn. 
comb, rendering up the old combs and running them 
through the ‘‘masheen.” 

Novice, let me congratulate you on the little fdn. 
machine. It is really a “gem,” so simple, and so 
perfect. As bro. Stewart says, “It’s only fun to 
make fdn.’” While we were rolling it out snd im- 
proving the time discussing problems in bee culture, 
Stewart declared he would give a ten dollar bill to 
have you drop in, as I had. 

Grooving sections for fdn., is a waste of work, in 
my opinion. Set a tin plate over a lamp and put 
some nice clean white rosin in the plate. When 
melted, dip the edge of the starter in the rosin and 
stick it in the section. ‘Mein vrow” will put them 
in at the rate of one a second; they cool instantly, 
and you may lift a case of sections by a starter. 

R. L. JOINER, Wyoming, Wis., Dec. 29th, 1877. 

Thanks for your “report” friend J., but I 
wish to add just one word of caution, about 
that white rosin. Nothing is more disagree- 
able in food, than a little bit of rosin; and 
after a few customers have said your comb 
honey tasted of rosin, you would have a 
worse trouble on your hands, than did we 
when we used it for coating the honey bar- 
rels. Even if the rosin would hold secure 
enough to have the fdn. bear shipping, I 
think in the end, it would prove more troub- 
le, for not every one can handle melted wax 
and rosin as well as that skillful wife of 
yours, (begging Mrs. J’s. pardon). 
the rosin usually gets on our clothes, and per- 
haps on the floor as well. If we have no 
groove, how are we to get the fdn. exactly 
in the middle of the top bar? Bear in mind 
that this groove only costs 23¢e. per hundred 
boxes. 

000 ae 
CHAFF HIVES. 


HOW NOT TO MAKE THEM. 


Gy, NOW 18 inches deep, mercury 16° below zero yes- 
As 


> 

AS 

YY been out to look at my three stands of bees 
packed in half chaff hives; find bees in center dry 
and nice, but around the ends and sides where the 
upper story covers the lower, the snow had driven 
in and the warmth from the bees had melted it, caus- 
ing it to run down on the inside. Asa result of this 
I found frost wherever these apertures were. 

So friend “Novice” I have concluded that this ha/f 
chaff idea wont do, and I want a saw that will rip 
those 3 inch strips for the regular chaff hive. Can 
such 2 saw be used on the foot power table and be 
run by one horse hooked to a “Ground Hog Power? 
Would it be cheaper to buy mandrel, boxes and saws, 
and rig atable of my own? Inclosed find diagram: 
please tell me what you think of it. 1 dislike the 
idea of having to remo fourtecn frames defore I 
ean take one from the bottom. C. H. DEANE. 

Mortonsville, Ky., Jan. 8th, IS78. 


So many have asked questions in regard 
to this problem of making chaff hives, I 





Some of | 





‘| You 


have thought best to submit the sketch our 
friend sends us; not to show you how to 
make chaff hives, but to show you how not 
to make them. The hives made with the 
upper story removable, have turned out just 
as I felt sure they would. The plan given 
in the sketch, has the objection that the up- 
= frames are not interchangeable with the 
ower ones, on account of the long top bar. 
This seems a very simple matter. yet I know 
of no way of getting over it. I too, would 
like some plan by which I could get out one 
of the lower frames, without taking all the 
upper ones out first. 
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If any one of our readers will study up a 
plan sutliciently simple, I will pay $25.00 for 
it. The conditions are that it allow of using 
frames all precisely alike; that there be no 
loose valves or hinges inside the hive, for 
the bees to cover with propolis; that the de- 
vice be cheap, simple and effectual. If I 
think well enough to use and advise it, I 
will pay the inventor, the $25.00. I will ex- 
plain to you some of the difficulties. The 
space between the frames and the ends of 
the hive, must nowhere exceed # of an inch. 
This makes the projection at the end of the 
frames, as seen just above A, very short. 
The strap iron set in the side of the hive for 
it to hang on, is also much in the way, and 
if you are not careful, will scrape the ends 
of the frames and kill bees, when they are 
handled. Friend D. has shown the chaff 
enclosed between thick boards. This, I 
think is an error, for the stuff should not 
exceed 4 inch in thickness, and the width 
not more than 8 inches, that the chaff may 
be constantly ventilated, and may dry out 





| ieklv « } Iver ve ‘ a ry 
terday morning, but pleasant to-day. Have just | quickly should it ever get damp from the 


breath of the bees. 

As we have explained, this stuff is cheaply 
and quickly made from cheap pine lumber 
called culls: it can be bought at almost any 
lumber yard, for 310.06 per M. The 3 inch 
siding cannot well be split by foot power, 
but one horse would do it very well, if you 
feed slowly. For this work you will want 
our $8.00 mandrel, and a $3.00 ten inch saw. 
had better make the table at home. I 
don’t know about the ‘‘Ground Hog” horse 
power, will you tell us about it? Our bees 
at this date—Jan. 15th,—are in beautiful or- 
der under the chaff cushions; even the nu- 
clei, passed the late zero weather, as bright 
and fresh as could be. If L should succeed 
once in my life in wintering every colony, 
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would it not be grand? There are, nuclei 
and all, just 93 of them. 

P.S.—While writing the above a letter 
was handed in, that solves the problem com- 
pletely, except that the lower frames cannot 
be used in the upper story. The regular 
chaff hive can be fixed in a few minutes, to 
take these short frames crosswise in the 
lower story, and if you do not like the ar- 
rangement, there is no harm done to the 
hive. flere is the letter: 


been fully tested as a honey producing section. 
are generally kept in log or box hives, from 2 to3 ft. 
high, stuck up on a bench 18 in., or2 ft. from the 
ground. Howisthat for “high? No use for saw- 
dust or danger of toads, eh? 


Last year, I secured 40 Ibs. of box honey and a fine 


swarm from one of the above described hives, so I 
conclude that ours is a honey section. 
trying to make some improvement in bee culture, 
but was groping in the dark until I got hold of 
GLEANINGS. Then 1 began to see light. I began 


immediately to make frame hives and last summer | 
I got 2 Italian queens from Taylor, and 3from Nellis. | 


I introduced all successfully and they all proved 
purely furtilized. 
success. T now have 31 stands; 15 in frame hives, 
frames 1114 by 12',. Lintend to go slowly and want 
to go “sure.” Many thanks to GLEANINGS for 
structions. 

In Vol. 5, page 8, of GLEANINGS, you say in your 
description of chaff hives, that to have the frames in 
the upper and lower story both run the same way is 
impossible, unless we bring in loose pieces that can 
never be tolerated in a bee hive. Why not use a 
frame below, that will hold but 6 section boxes such 
as you spoke of in last month’s GLEANINGS for Sim- 
plicity hive? IT know you object to two kinds of 
frame in an apiary, but they would be so nice to 
handle and so casy to prepare for winter. I think 
I'll make a few in order to test them; my idea is to 
make the hives so that the space at the ends of the 
lower set of frames can be filled with chaff all the 
time, and by using a division board or chaff cushion 
at the ends and a cushion on top, the bees have all 
the protection they need. The top story will need 
no chaff, so your frames can reach the outer wall of 
the hive. A hive on the above plan will be neat, con- 
venient to handle, well adapted to out. door winter- 
ing and easy to construct. A. F. CONAWAY. 

Mannington, West Va., Jan. 12th, 1878. 

—> O° 


MACHINE FOR PUTTING FDN. 
IN THE FRAMES, 


N page 68 of last vear’s GLEANINGS, I 
suggested a machine for putting fdn. 
into frames. Our friend Simpson, of 
honey plant notoriety, it seems has worked 
the idea out. He writes: 

[have made and useda simple machine at a tri- 
fling cost, that will fasten securely the fdn. as fast as 
you can handle it. [ willtry to describe it to you as 
wellas! 
are welcome to do so, * 

Dip a piece of sponge in honey, cut your fdn. in 
pieces as you wish them, and lav them in the sun or 
by a stove until soft enough. Have a gauge for your 
top bar so you can just push it half way under the 
head piece. Now, with your sponge, rub the under 
side of the head piece, put under your frame, then, 
just the edge of your fdn. under the tron, come down 
with the foot on the lever, and it is done. By having 
your sash and fdn. where you can reach them, you 
can work it as fast as a printer can print cards on a 
foot press, and if your top bar is dry, and your fdn. 
is right, it makes a complete job of it. If you ean 
get the idea from this description, make one for 
yourself, and my word for it, if you get it made right. 
it will pay you, and perhaps vou can improve on it 

Jas. A. SIMPSON, Alexis, IL, Jan. 10th, I7s. 

After looking over his description. we 
made the machine illustrated. 

Instead of the mge used to lubricate 
the burnisher ID. we have a little tin trough 
F. holding a little honey. After a sheet tas 
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[have been | 


I began to feel really proud of my | 


in- 


can and if you can make any use of it, you | 
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been fastened to the frame, the handle E, is 
pressed down gently, wetting D, with the 
honey, the full length. The other parts will 
I think be comprehended at a glance. The 
frame is iaid over the board A, with the 
eomb guide under the burnisher D. The 
fdn. is then laid with the edge on the comb 
guide, the wax being warm, as friend S. sug- 
gests. Moisten the burnisher with honey 
as directed, press the foot on the treadle. 


_ and the job is finished. 


The section of country in which I live has never | 
Bees | 

















Although the machine works all right 
without any trouble at all, I confess unless 
I had a great many frames to do, I would 
not want so much machinery around; the 
plan given in our price list, does very well 
for several dozen or a hundred. If you have 
a thousand or so, to put in, I think very like- 
ly a machine would pay for itself. 

As a powerful ptessure is required to 
make sure work of it, the jevers must be 
very strong. Ours are mide of inch square 
bar iron. ‘The expense, table and all, made 
in good neat shape, will be about $15.00. The 
spring that raises the burnisher, is coiled 
wire, around the rod C, above the table. 

— EP 090 <———— 

A VERY neat volume of 350 pages, from Goo. 
Neighbor & Sons, London, is just at hand, entitled 
The Apiary, or Bees, Bee Hives and Bee Culture. 
The paper, printing, engravings, &., ave excellent. 
but our English cousins adhere with strange tenacity 
to old forms of hives and implements. ‘The compli- 


| cated and expensive structures they recommend for 


hives, lead one to wonder whether they ever keep 
bees to make money out of them. It may be we err 
in the opposite extreme, but so long as we get tons 
of beautiful honey, with our cheap and simple tix- 
tures, make our bees pay their way and get out of 
debt, can we be very far in the wrong? 
——_- +)? a 

OuR 75¢ smoker, it seems is answering every pur- 
pose, and we are already selling more of them, than 
we ever sold of any other kind, early as it is in the 
If you are in doubt in regard to them, you 
ean return any one at our expense, that does not 
prove perfectly satisfactory. One of our friends 
very innocently asks if they will “go” when turned 
In carrying them about in the apiary, I gen- 
nearly so; thes 


season. 


over. 


erally carry them upside down, or 


are then in position to shoot the smoke right down 
into a if. Cook objects to the obtuse noz- 


> 


iw hive. Pr 


cially like, because it is so easy to 


accumulates, 


le; this I esp 
in out the soot that more 


] 


less, 


cle always 
ir 
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(Drone. Continued from last month.) 

One of the most wonderful things about | 
the drone or male bee, is that it is hatched | 
from an egg that is unimpregnated. So 
wonderful indeed is this, that the matter | 
has been for ages disputed, and is, by many 
who have not looked into the matter and ex- | 
amined the evidence,even now. What we | 
mean by unimpregnated, is that queens that | 
have never met the male bee at all, will lay | 
eggs, and these eggs will hatch, but they al- 
ways produce drones, and never workers. | 
Those who have had the care of poultry, are | 
well aware that the hens will lay eggs right 
along, if no cock is kept in the yard at all; 
and if I am not mistaken, a pullet would | 
commence and lay perhaps nearly her usual 
number of eggs, if she had never seen a 
male bird. Now, nearly the same is true 
with regard to the queen bee. If she fails | 
to meet a drone during the first 30 days of 
her life, she usually begins to lay eggs, but | 
she seldom lays as many, or with the same | 
regularity, as a fertile queen. The eggs the | 
hen lays, if she is allowed to sit, never pro- | 
duce any chicks at all. The eggs laid by the 
queen, under the same circumstauces, as I | 
have said before, always produce drones. 
There is one more fact connected with the | 


common fowl; if the male bird is put into | 
the yard with the hen for one day only, good | 
fertile eggs will be laid for many days, pos- | 


sibly a whole laying. If a black Spanish 

cock should get among a flock of white hens | 
for only a single day, all the eggs laid for 

many days afterward will produce chicks | 
with more or less black feathers on them. I) 
give these statements from actual facts. | 
The point I wish you to observe, is that the 

eggs, of even the common fowl, are fertil- 

ized as they are laid by the hen, or a few | 
days before, possibly. With the fowls, one | 
meeting with the male bird suffices for the 

fertilization of an egg daily, for a week, or | 
more ; with the queen bee, for her whole life | 
of three or even four years. 

I do not know whether the hen has the 
power of laying fertile or unfertile eggs at 
will, or not; perhaps not, but I do know that | 
a queen bee lays fertilized eggs, and unfer- | 
tilized, rapidly, and in succession, alterna- | 
ting from one kind to the other. Skillful 
microscopists have carefully dissected eggs 
from worker cells, and found the living | 
spermatozoa in numbers from one to five. 
These living spermatozoa, were precisely | 
identical with those found in dissecting a | 
mature drone. Again: every egg a queen | 
lays, passes a little sack containing a minute | 


quantity of some fluid; the microscope 
shows that this fluid contains thousands of 
these spermatozoa. Is it not wonderfnl that 


| these spermatozoa should live four years or 


more in this little sack, awaiting their turn 
to be developed into a higher life whenever 
they should be required to fertilize the egg 
that is to produce the worker bee? Very 
well; now the egg that is taken from a drone 
cell, contains no trace of spermatozoa. 
Therefore it, like the egg of the common 
fowl, unimpregnated, should never hatch. 
But my friends, it does hateh, end produces 
the drone. The first glimpes we get of the 
little bit of animated nature, is the tiny 
speck alive at the bottom of the cell. Does 
he grow out of nothing, without parentage, 
at least on the paternal side? If his mother 
was an Italian, he is also Italian; if a black 
queen, he is also black. We shall have to 


| conelude, perhaps, that he is the son of his 


The egg that 
usual 
germ 


mother, and nothing more. 
has never been impregnated in the 
way, must, after all, have some living 
incorporated in its make up, and this germ 
comes only from the mother. The great 
skill and proficiency with the microscope, 
required to make these minute examina- 
tions, is such, that but one or two have ever 
succeeded in exploring as far as I have men- 
tioned, and it is somewhat like our investi- 
gations in the polar regions. Who among 
us, will edueate himself for the work and 
carry it along. 

Drones are also hatched from eggs laid by 
worker bees. These are usually smaller in 
size than from those laid by a queen, and 
the question as to whether they are capable 
of fertilizing queens, so as to be of some 


| value, like other drones, is one that I believe 


has never been decided. Some facts have 
been brought to light that seem to be pretty 
good evidence on both sides of the question, 
but so far as I know, nothing very definite. 
I confess, that I would not want to make 
use of them, even if they were good, for I 


| Want the strongest, healthiest, and largest 


drones I can get. Fora further account of 


| the mothers of these queer drones, see FER- 


TILE WORKERS. 

After what I have said, you will perhaps 
see how clear it is, that the drones are in no 
way affected by the fertilization of the 


| queen; or, in other words that all daughters 


of a purely fertilized Italian queen, produce 
drones absolutely pure, whether they have 
been fertilized by a black drone or not. 
Until quite recently, we have had no easy 
way of repressing the production of drones, 
in far greater nuinbers than could ever be 
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desirable. Since the introduction of the 
fdn., however, it is quite an easy matter to 
make almost every cell in the hive a worker 
cell. On the other hand, if we choose, we can 
have a hive filled entirely with drone comb, 
and a good queen could, I think, be induced 
to raise nearly, if not quite, a full peck of 
drones at one time. By this means we can 
have our drones raised from such stock as 
we choose, and we can save the vast amount 
of honey that has so long been wasted by 
rearing and feeding drones that we do not 
need. 
many as several pounds of drone larve in a 


single hive, and to save the honey they | 
would consume as soon as hatched, we used | 


to shave their heads off with a very sharp 
knife. 
business, for it must take more than a pound 
of honey, to say nothing of the value of the 


pollen, to get up a pound of sealed brood. If, 
all this labor and material had been utilized , 


in the preduction of worker brood, it would 
doubtless have been equivalent to a swarm 
of bees. 
sured this without trouble. 


It is quite probable, that all the drones | 


will be raised that can usually be required, 
without making any special provision for 
them; but still, it may be a good idea to 
devote one hive, in an apiary of 50 or a hun- 
dred colonies, to the production of choice 
drones. 
REARING DRONES OUT OF SEASON. 

This is quite a difficult matter to accom- 
plish, especially in the spring; and although 
we have many times fed colonies with this 
end in view, we have always found some 


other colony that would have drones flying | 


just as soon, without any artificial aid. 
Drones may be kept almost any length of 
time, by making the colonies containing 
them queenless, or by putting them into 
queenless colonies. During warm dry weath- 
er in the summer or fall, drones may be pro- 
cured by feeding, but the feeding must be 
regular, and given every day for several 
days or weeks. By feeding one colony a 
barrel of sugar in the fall, I succeeded in 
getting a nice lot of drones in October. Of 
course their combs were taken away and 
empty ones given them, to give the queen 
room. Before we can get drones, we must 
get worker brood under good headway. and 
then if we put adrone comb right in the 
centre of the brood nest, the queen will, if 
all things are favorable, begin at once to fill 
it with eggs. The feeding must be kept up. 
however, for bees are very easily discour- 


While extracting, I have found as | 


This is certainly rather expensive | 


All worker comb, would have in- | 


aged, and if a stoppage occurs in the daily 
supplies, they will not hesitate to pull the 
| young drones out of their cells and sacrifice 
| them without mercy. 

DESTRUCTION OF DRONES IN THE FALL. 

This does not necessarily oecur in the fall. 
| but may take place at any time in the sum- 
| mer; and I have several times known the 
| drones killed off between apple bloom and 
| white clover, only because supplies ceased, 
| causing the bees to become discouraged and 
| give up swarming for the time being. I 
know of no way in which you can tell so 
well that the yield of honey has ceased, as 
by the behaviour of the bees to their drones. 
When in the midst of the honey season, you 
see a worker buzzing along on the back of a 
drone who seems to be “‘scratching gravel” 
to get away from the hive, you may take 
| warning that the yield of honey is failing, 
and that you had better stop making artifi- 
cial swarms and prepare for feeding, if it is 
_ your intention so to do. I do not know that 
I ever saw bees sting drones, but they some- 
times pretend to do so; I rather think it is 
‘only a feint to drive them away. The poor 
drone at such times, after vainly trying to 
go back into the hive, will sometimes take 
wing, and soar away off in the air, only to 
return after a time to be repulsed again, un- 
| til he, perhaps through weakness and want 
of food, flutters hopelessly in the dust, and 
so submits to the fate that seems to be a 
part of the inexorable law of nature, and his 
being. 

To preserve drones for late queen rearing, 
I have been in the habit of carrying all 
frames containing drone brood, to some 
queenless hive, knowing they would be safe 
there as long as wanted, even if it were all 
winter. I believe drones have been, under 
such circumstances, wintered over; but 
whether they are of any value in the spring 
or not, I am unable to say; I should fear 
they would not be by the time queens could 
be reared. We usually have drones in some 
of our colonies, as soon as April, and that ts 
as early as I should care to undertake to 
rear queens, ordinary seasons. I have sev- 
eral seasons reared queens and had them 
successfully fertilized, even after all the 
drones had been gone some time, so far as I 
could discover, and as they proved to be 
purely fertilized, I have been not a little 
perplexed. Is there a possibility that by 
some other strange exception to the rule, a 
queen may lay that will produce 
workers as well as drones, without being 
fertilized ? If such is the ease, it will ae- 


eggs 
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count for the rare instances in which queens 
hatched with imperfect wings, lay eggs that 
produce worker brood. We know that 
aphides and some other insects, reproduce 
their species without any agency of the 
inale, for several generations. It is of no 
use to say we do not believe it, for the evi- 
dence is indisputable. How wondrous are 
thy works, O Lord. 

DYSENTERY. When you see your 
bees covering the door-steps and entrances 
to their hives with a yellowish disagreeablé 
looking excrement, you may say they have 
the dysentery, or what is usually known as 
such. If the weather becomes very warm 
and pleasant, they will usually get over it, 
after they have had a full flight. If, on the 
contrary, the symptoms show themselves 
before warm weather, and no opportunity is 
given them to fly, they may get so bad as to 
cover their combs with this substance, and 
tinally die in a damp filthy looking mass. 

CAUSE OF DYSENTERY. 

I believe the most common cause, is bad 
food, coupled with an open, cold hive, with 
a small, or insuflicient cluster of bees. I can 
hardly think any food alone would produce 
the disease, because we rarely, if ever, find 
the bees suffering from anything they will 
gather, in warm summer weather. Honey 
gathered from rotten fruit, if we may call it 
honey, is very productive of this complaint, 
and cider from cider mills, is almost sure to 
kill bees at the approach of cold weather. 
See CIDER. I.knew a lady who boiled up a 
inash of sweet apples and fed to the bees, be- 
cause they were short of stores, and she 
could not afford to buy sugar for them. 
They all died of dysentery, long before 
spring. Where dampness accumulates from 
their breath, and settles on the combs, dilu- 
ting the honey, it is very apt to cause these 
symptoms. Sorghum syrup, has brought on 
aw very aggravated form, and burnt candy or 
sugar is almost sure poison to bees, although 
it may be fed them with impunity in the 
middle of the summer. The burnt sugar, or 
caramel, attracts moisture from the air very 
rapidly in damp weather, and I am inclined 
to think it is this moisture that produces 
the disease. 

While it is very certain that no such symp- 
toms are found in warm weather, it is also 
certain that a strong colony in a hive with 
soft 
amount of bad food, that a weak one, or one 
exposed to drafts of cold air, will not. I 
have known bees having considerable stores 

# cider, to winter very well, if the colony 


warm dry porous Walls, will stand an, 


were strong enough to keep the whole in- 
terior of the hive, dry and warm. <A power- 
ful colony, if left with their hive uncovered 
during a rain storm, will soon dry them- 
selves, and while they are doing this, they 
remind one of a sturdy cart horse, as he 
shakes the water off his hide and dries him- 
self by his internal animal heat. While they 
have the health and numbers to repel mois- 
ture in this way, they are safe against al- 
most anything. But to help them to keep 
this internal strength, they should have 
close and comfortable quarters, very much 
such as you would need my friend, to enable 
you to pass a severe winter’s night, in health 
and comfort. The hives often used, are so 
large and barn-like, in respect of the win- 
ter’s brood nest, that comfort is almost out 
of the question, for it does little if any good 
to pile straw corn-fodder &c., over the out- 
sides of the hives, while the cluster within 
has no sort of protection at all. If they were 
in a hollow tree, the diameter of which was 
so small that they could fill it completely, 
they would be in a much better place, espe- 
cially, if the sides were lined with soft dry 
rotten wood. I have seen icicles nearly as 
large as my arm,in box hives that were 
tight and large; these had all formed from 
the condensation of the breath of the bees. 
Now, should they melt during a thaw, in 
such a Way that this water would run down 
on the bees and their unsealed stores, it 
would be very apt to produce unhealthiness, 
to say nothing farther. 
PREVENTION OF DYSENTERY. 

From what I have said, you will probably 
infer that I would make the swarm larger, 
or the hive smaller, during the winter sea- 
son. If we add, and have the walls of the 
hive of some warm porous material that will 
absorb moisture and afterward dry out read- 
ily, you have the idea so far. Perhaps the 
chaff cushions and DIVISION BOARDS are the 
readiest means at our command 
plishing this. 

While they may get along on almost any 
kind of food when thus prepared, L would 
by no means fail to give them good whole- 
some stores, as far as possible. Honey gath- 
ered in the middle of the season, is generally 
Wholesome, for it is, by the time winter 
comes, thoroughly ripened, by the same dry- 
ing out power I have spoken of. Honey 
gathered in the fall, if sealed up. is generally 
good, but some of the fall flowers produce a 
honey that seems to separate into a thin 
Watery liquid, and a granulat 


like candied honey. I 


of aeccom- 


substance, 
hot 


something wn 
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quite sure this causes dysentery, but it looks | 
very much as if it does, some seasons. A 
syrup made of white, or whitish sugar, I be- 
lieve is always wholesome, and when bees 
are short of stores, it is probably the cheap- 
est and safest of anything we can feed late 
in the fall. We have had one report of the 
new grape sugar that seemed to indicate it 
might be productive of dysentery, but it has 
answered so nicely in our apiary, up to this 
date, Jan. 15th, ’78, that I am inclined to 
think the quality of the sugar was not quite 
like that we use. 

I once wintered a colony, on sugar stores, 
that came out so healthy in the spring, that 
they did not even spot the white snow visi- 
bly, when they voided their excrement at 
their first flight in the spring. This, I be- 
lieve we may consider perfect freedom from 
any sign of dysentery. <A friend who is an 
old time box hive bee-keeper, says it is the 
pollen that makes them spot the snow; that 
if they are wintered without pollen, they 
will make no perceptible spot. I think there | 
may be some truth in this, for those winter- 
ed without pollen, seem to spot the snow but 
little. Spotting the snow is not aiwiys an 


indication that we should be alarmed, espe- 


cially if the bees seem to rise without troub- 
le, and get back to the hive in safety; but 
should they soil the entrance and inside of 
their hives, and then fall around the en- 
trance in considerable numbers, unable to 
take wing, itis pretty safe to say without 
very warm fine weather, they will soon be 
demoralized and broken up. 
CURE FOR DYSENTERY. 

Summer weather seems to be a sure and 
certain cure. One day of summer weather, 
ora day warm enough for them all to fly 
freely is, I believe, a cure usually; especial- 
ly if they are provided with wholesome food 
and tucked up warm, after they have had 
this fly. 

The question now comes up, cannot we 
give them this needed fly, by artificial 
ineans. It has been done, many times with 
suecess, by taking the hive into a warm 
room, and fixing a square frame of thin 
cloth or netting over it. in which they can 
fly and empty themselves. This frame 
should be about a yard square. The room 
should be light and warm. After they are 
through, the temperature should be allowed 
to fall, until they are driven back into the 
cluster on the frames. To avoid soiling the 
hive and combs, papers may be spread over 
them, except allowing an opening for the 
bees tocome up into the cage. This is a 
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troublesome and disagreeable task, and I 
think will hardly pay, unless it is with a few 
hives, or to save a very valuable queen. A 
beginner is very apt to be alarmed, when 
there is no trouble at all, and I repeat, un- 
less the bees are soiling the combs in the 
hive, and getting themselves soiled, damp 
and demoralized, I would let them alone 
(after tucking them up with chaff cushions) 
to take their chances until there comes: 
warm day. I know of a beginner who on 
looking into his hive and finding only a 
small cluster away duwn in the combs, im- 
agined they were nearly all dead, and” hear- 
ing through the Journals of giving them a 
fly inacarge, took the innocent and unof- 
fending bees into the house, and warmed 
thein up. The little knot of bees began to 
unfold under the influence of the warmth, 
and turned out to be a good sized colony. 
They had packed themselves down into a 
little sphere, so small that an inexperienced 
person would have been likely at first 
glance, to call them only a good sized hand- 
ful, but they were a good swarm, and were 
in just the shape they should be to standa 
zero freeze, or rather, they had done the 
very best they could in a winter brood nest 
four or tive times as large as they really 
needed. 

If the trouble is caused by bad honey, and 
this is many times the case, they should, af- 
ter their flight, be removed from. their 
combs, and supplied with some you know, 
or have reason to think, is good, well rip- 
ened, wholesome honey. Every bee-keeper 
should have a stock of such combs on hand 
for emergencies. They can be taken from 
the hives during the yield from clover ovr 
linden, in July or Aug. If you cannot get 
these, I would give them candy, a small 
lump ata time, just over the cluster, the 
bees of course being on empty combs. ‘Tis 
rather risky I know, for after the bees have 
become diseased as I have mentioned, they 
seem to be discouraged, and to have lost all 
heart to do anything. I have known them 
to starve with candy or honey close to them, 
at suchatime. If you can stir up some am- 
bition in them, and get them to clean off 
their wings and *‘plumage,”’ and go to work, 
there will be no trouble. but so long as they 
preserve that listlessness and indifference, 
there is but little hope for them; they will 
probably swarm out on the first warm day, 
if you do “tinker them up.” If the season is 
pretty well along, say April or May, you can 
often stir up their ambition, by giving them 
alittle unsealed brood from another colony. 
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The old adage, that an ounce of prevention 
is better than a pound of cure, will apply 
most emphatically, to dysentery. It may be 
that we cannot always prevent dysentery, for 


some cases seem rather difficult to account | 


for, but I think we can in the great majority 
of cases. 
THE AGENCY OF THE APHIDES IN PRODU- 
CING DYSENTERY. 


Perhaps the most productive cause of dys- , 
entery, is the honey from the APHIDEs; or | 


at least most complaints have been made of 
this honey. As bees seldom touch this, ex- 
cept during drouths or unfavorable seasons, 
it is quite likely it has been the cause of 
much of the mischief. If the early honey is 
all extracted from the brood combs, and the 
bees left with nothing but this bad honey, 
gathered late in the fall, the matter is much 


{ 
worse ; and many cases have been reported, | 


of colonies dying where the extractor had 
been used, while those untouched had been 
tree from the disease. The moral is, to re- 
train from extracting too closely from the 
brood apartment. I would, at least, let the 
bees fill their brood chamber with clover or 
linden honey, just before the yield ceases, 
extracting only from the combs in the upper 
story, toward the close of the harvest, un- 
less you choose to feed them up for winter, 
on sugar or candy. We have had one or 
two favorable reports of wintering on the 
aphide honey, from which we may conclude 
it is not always deleterious. 

ENEMIES OF BEES. These are.so 
far as I know, taking them alphabetically, 
ANTS, BEE-MOTHS, birds, KING-BIRDS—imnice, 
parasites, skunks, TOADS (and frogs) and 
wasps. Perhaps I should also add, wicked 
boys, or men who have so little regard for 
the rights and faithful hard earnings of their 
tellows, that they sometimes steal hives, 
honey and all, just for the trifling amount of 
honey to be got from the mashed up ruins, 
Which they generally make of the bees and 
hives. To be frank, I should add patent 
hive men; and these latter have. so far as 
iny experience goes, been worse enemies of 
the bee than any I have yet enumerated. It 
has been said, and with much justice, that 
ignorant bee-keepers were the bee’s worst 
enemy. If ignorance had coupled with it, 
wilful deceit and fraud, I do not know but 
that I should subseribe to the assertion ; but 
us those who have been ignorant, are now 
very rapidly becoming educated and intelli- 
gent bee-keepers, I have much charity for 
them. The man who is persistently and wil- 
fully bad, is not only the 


worst enemy of 


bees, but of all mankind, himself included; 
and of this class are the greater part of those 
| who take money for their pretended inven- 
‘tions in bee hives. I am speaking severely, 
I am aware, but could you, year after year, 
hear the statements of those who have taken 
up the pursuit with all honest enthusiasm, 
as I have, and hear them tell of how they 
‘have invested money and time, all in a 
wrong direction, of how they have been kept 
purposely in the dark in regard to what was 
really known about bees, of how they have 
been told that the bee-moth is the one great 
enemy, and that no one else has the secret 
of its banishment, I think you would agree 
that these land sharks in human form are 
; Worse enemies than all the moths, birds and 
| toads combined, that ever infested the 
| neighborhood of bee-hives. 
Ants and beemoths, have been noticed al- 
| ready in their respective places ; under the 
head of king birds, we shall mention what 
is known of the depredations the feathered 
tribes make on bees. 
MICE. 

Mice, only do harm when they get into the 
hives, and this part of the subject has been 
sufficiently noticed under the head of en- 
trances. It may be well to remark that 
mice sometimes make sad havoc among sur- 
plus combs, when stored away with small 
patches of honey in them. The combs will 
be completely riddled during the winter 
time, if they are left where mice can get at 
them. On this account the honey house 
should be mouse proof, and for fear that a 
stray one may by accident get in, it is well 
to keep a trap ready baited with toasted 
cheese. If yon have not a tight room, make 
a tight box, sufficiently large for the purpose. 


| 
| 


PARASITES. 

The only parasite we have ever seen, is 
the Braula, or Italian bee-louse, and we 
have never seen them except on bees just 
imported from Italy. I feel safe in saying 
no fear may be anticipated from them, if the 
bees are kept in strong colonies, and in clean 
tight hives, with no old refuse and rubbish 
accumulating about them. One or two re- 
ports have been received of bee-lice in our 
own country, but I think they were excep- 
tions. 

Wasps and hornets, sometimes capture and 
carry off honey bees, but unless they should 
take part in the work in great numbers, I 
would have no solicitude in regard to them. 

BEE-HAWK, 

A large fly called the bee-hawk has been 

mentioned by our Southern neighbors, but 


(Asilus Missouriensis). 
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it is said to be easily frightened away by 
opening a vigorous warfare with whips and 
sticks. 

SKUNKS. 

Skunks have been known to approach the 
hive at night time and _ by scratching 
on or near the alighting board, to entice the 
bees out where they could “gobble them 
up.”’ It would seem a little strange that 
these animals have no fear of stings, but 
they, doubtless, are guided by a sort of in- 
stinct that enables them to divine how to 
get hold of the bee with its sweet morsel of 
honey in its honey sack, without receiving 
harm from the sting. 

SPIDERS. 

Spiders, and the method of repelling them, 
we have mentioned under ALIGHTING 
BOARDS, and PorTICcOs. They too, as well 
as toads, seem to have a rare appreciation 
of a heavily laden bee as he returns to the 
hive; we should therefore be careful that 
all spider webs be faithfully kept brushed 
away from the hives, and that the hives 
have no corners nor crevices about them, to 
harbor such insects. Be sure there is no 
place that the broom will not clear out at 
one sweep, for where we have a hundred 
hives, we cannot well spend a great amount 
of time on each single one. The house apia- 
ry is quite convenient in this respect, and it 
gives me a fine appetite for breakfast, to 
go out bareheaded, and brush off every trace 
of a web, with such genuine good will that 
the poor spiders as soon as they have recoy- 
ered from their astonishment, with one ac- 
cord, agree that the locality is an unhealthy 
one for those who believe in driving a thrif- 
ty business. 

Tam inclined to think that many of these 
so called enemies, only take up the destruec- 
tion of bees as a chance habit, and that it is 
noi always to be looked for or expected. 
Common fowls sometimes get a habit of eat- 
ing their eggs, but it is so unusual an oc- 
currence that we can hardly regard it as a 
matter of any very serious importance. It 
may be well at times, to look out for the 
enemies that prey on bees, but as a general 
thing, I think they are quite capable of 
fighting their own battles, if we give them 
the proper care and proper hives. 

THIEVES AND PATENT RIGHT VENDERS. 

Under Aprary, I have mentioned how we 
can protect our hives from the inroads of 
thieves, but I fear it will require something 
more than tight high fences, to protect bee- 
keepers trom venders of patent hives. I do 
not know a single patented feature on bee 





hives and implements, (and there are hun- 
dreds and hundreds of them), that would 
come into general use if the patent were re- 
moved. Almost constantly Iam receiving 
descriptions and circulars of some patent 
hive, asking if I would advise investing in 
them, and although I have faithfully exam- 
ined every thing that has come up, I find 
them pretty much all alike; either wretched 
mistakes and blunders, or the work of 
greedy, unprincipled, bad men. Have noth- 
ing to do with them, and under no circum- 
stances think of paying them money. No, 
not even if they are ministers of the Gospel, 
as many of them claim to be; and some of 
them are I presume God fearing men, whom 
the sharpers have by oily words, persuaded 
to undertake the work; for they know full 
well, that there is no advertisement in the 
world like having Reverend attached to the 
name of their agent, or among the testimo- 
nials appended to their circulars. I would 
that I were able to convince some ministers 
of what a sacred one is their calling, and of 
the importance of the most zealous care in 
guarding it from contamination. 

So far as the winged, feathered and four- 
footed tribes are concerned, we have, my 
friends, but little to fear from enemies of 
bees, and we shall have but an easy task to 
keep them in subservience; but from igno- 
rant and unprincipled men we have much to 
fear; and we have abundant need of the 
most earnest and faithful work, in the shape 
of Christian kindness, united with a firm 
and decided stand against speculaters and 
sharpers. 

ENTRANCES TO HIVES. | io 
not know that it makes any very great differ- 
ence to the bees, or with the amount of hon- 
ey gathered, where the entrance is; wheth- 
er at the very lowest part of the hive, or 
right in the top. Ihave had them do well 
with their entrance in almost all positions. 
On many accounts, an entrance even with, 
ora little below the bottom board of the 
hive, would be most desirable. This gives 
the bees every facility for removing filth, or 
dead bees that frequently clog the hive and 
combs in cold weather, also bits of refuse 
comb, cappings from the cells, dust &c., for 
this all falls to the bottom of the hive, and 
is naturally carried toward the entrance by 
the passage out and in, of the inmates. Al- 
so. if the upper part of the hive is close and 
warm, the warm air generated by the clus- 
ter, rising by its lightness, compared with 
the colder air out doors, has a much less 
chance for escape, than if the entrance were 
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nearer the top of the hive. If the entrance 
is a little below the bottom board, cold 
winds and storms, are not so readily ad- 
mitted. 

It has been said that an entrance part way 
up, Will not be so liable to become clogged 
with dead bees. This I admit, but I think 
it would be much better, to have no dead 
bees at all in the hive, and we seldom, if 
ever, see any in the chaff hive or in any hive 
that is equally well protected. It has also 
been said, that if the bees could get in near- 
er the top of the hive, they would have a 
short path to the center of the brood nest, 
where they generally make their way about 
as soon as they gain a foothold. This I ad- 
mit in part, but if we give the bees this short 
cut in, we also give the warm air of the 
brood nest, a short cut out. 


All things considered, I think we cannot do 
better than to have the entrance just below 
the bottom board, as in the two hives we 
have illustrated. In the Simplicity hive, the 
entrance is made by pushing the hive for- 
ward so as to project a little over the bottom 
board. This arrangement, while about as 
simple as anything can be, has some very 
decided advantages; if the entrance is to be 
enlarged, it is done by simply moving the 
hive forward still farther. This gives the 
most thorough ventilation, without in any 
way confusing the bees by making unusual 
openings; and with a very strong colony, it 
permits all hands to rush out for the fields 
in the morning, with a facility I have never 
seen in any other arrangement. With the 
old style L, hives, we used to have a venti- 
lator at the back. Of course these ventila- 
tors, would be used by the bees as_ places of 
exit. If we covered them with wire cloth, 
bees would be constantly biting and buzzing 
at the wires, trying to get out. Why not let 
them use these for entrances? Well, so we 
did, but when it became desirable to close 
them in the fall, many bees would be con- 
fused and lost, when by simply enlarging 
and contracting the usual entrance, we have 
no such trouble. 

I need hardly add that where we have the 
entrances arranged in this manner, close to 
the ground, we must have the ground clean 
and free from weeds for several feet around 
and in front of the hive. See APIARY, and 
ALIGHTING BOARDS. 

The entrances to all hives, in the winter 
time, should be closed to such a width that 


no mice ean by any possibility get in; if they | 


Besides, with | 
the shallow L. frames we use and advise, | 
the bees have but a short distance to climb. | 
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do not exceed @ of an inch, there will be no 
danger. When bees are wintered in the open 
air without protection, the dead bees are 


| liable to fall down, and clog the entrance. 


As soon as a Warm day comes, they will try 
desperately to get out. The apiarist should 
be on hand at such a time, and while he lifts 
the hive from the bottom board, an assistant 
should, with a broom quickly brush off 
every accumulation. The hives and combs 
should then be fixed so that no more may 
straggle away from the cluster and get fro- 
zen between the empty combs. 
SIZE OF ENTRANCES. 

With strong colonies, this is a matter of 
no great importance, providing the entrance 
is large enough to let all the bees out and 
in readily in the height of the honey season, 
and not so large as to let in too great an 
amount of cold air during the severest win- 
ter weather. In the house apiary, we use a 
two inch auger hole, but it is in reality, re- 
duced to about 12, by a piece of thin white- 
wood veneer sieamed and rolled up into a 
tube. The size of these entrances seem 
about right for a strong colony; if the colo- 
ny is weak, we reduce it with a wad of pa- 
per. The entrances are left full size all win- 
ter, and all things considered, I think the 
size is about right. We were, one winter, 
troubled somewhat by mice getting in at the 
lower ones, and metal guards were made, 
reducing the size to a é inch slot; this kept 
out the mice, but it bothered the bees so 
much that we were glad to take them away, 
and get a big cat, to guard the outside, 
which he has done so faithfully, that we 
have had no farther trouble. See ENEMIES 
OF BEES. 

The entrances to the chaff hives, are # 
wide, by about 8 inches long. If the colony 
is a full one, we leave them open full length 
all winter. If weak, contract to about one 
inch; and for nuclei, sometimes, so that 
just a single bee can pass. We contract 
them by cutting a piece of wood just the 
right length and thickness. Some apiarists, 
I believe, practice closing the entrances to 
all hives during very severe weather, opening 
then again when the weather moderates. 
This, I think is carrying the matter entirely 
too far, ind it reminds one of the philan- 
thropic old gentleman who stood in the rain 
while he held his umbrella over the ducks 
ina puddle. We have wintered bees in the 
chaff hives, with the entrance 
whole length, during the most severe win- 
ters, with searcely a dead bee having been 
brought out when it came off Warm, end I 


open its 
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think the bees are perfectly capable of tak- 
ing care of themselves, for at least six 
months of the year, if they have proper 
food and protection. To have the entrance 
left open full width, of course we must have 


the hive contracted to a small compass and | 
perfectly closed above, or the entrance will | 


draw in the cold air, like the draft to a stove. 


Stop every crack and crevice, with chaff | 


cushions tightly crowded in, and if you do 
your work well, instead of cold air forcing 
its way in at the entrance, you will find the 
bees can keep warm, and send a stream of 
hot air out at the entrance besides, as soon 
as they commence rearing brood in the 
spring. If you have hives that you cannot 
close up with the chaff cushions, as I have 
advised, it may be best to close the entran- 
ces during very severe weather; but I think 
I would always leave room enough for one 
or two bees to pass, lest they be forgotton, 
when warm weather comes unexpectedly. 
It is very bad policy to confine bees to their 
hives when the weather is such that they 
would try to get out. Bees wintered ina 
dark cool cellar. may have wire cloth tacked 
over the front and top to keep them from 
getting on the floor, if you choose, but in 
this case you should take them out and re- 
lease them should the weather get so warm 
that they are impatient or uneasy. 
bees are wintered on their summer stands, 
they are always ready for a fly whenever a 
warm day occurs, and are in shape to take 
care of themselves, under almost any cir- 
cumstances, providing they have a free and 
unobstructed entrance. 

Mr. Quinby and others, have recommeded 
having an auger hole in the front end of the 
hive, and adduce as proof of its utility, that 
the bees at once show a preference for this 
pass way. I have no doubt of it, and I think 


if an auger hole were made directly in the) 


top of the hive, they would show a still 
greater preference for that; but for all this, 


I do not think it would be best for them. | 


With tall frames, I think such an auger 
hole might be a great advantage, but with 
our shallow L. frame I would prefer not to 
have it, although it would perhaps do no 
perceptible harm to a strong colony with old 
and tough combs. You can easily make the 


. “2 . ' 
experiment, and if you do not like the auger | 


holes, plug them up again. I much prefer 
you should verify these statements by tests 
of your own. If I have made a mistake, 
anywhere, write, and I will correct it, before 
I send out any more A B C books. 


EXTRACTED HONEY. Liquid 


When | 


honey taken from the comb with the honey 

extractor, has now been before the world 

for 10 years, and much has been the discus- 
/sion pro and con, in regard to its merits, 
_and its desirableness compared with comb 
honey, for table use. If I have made no 
mistake, I extracted the first tun of honey 
| ever taken from one apiary, with the extrac- 
tor; and as it was put directly into market. 
and such honey has been kept in market con- 
stantly ever since, I have had a pretty good 
opportunity of knowing all about it. 

If all the extracted honey put upon the 
market were as good as some we have raised 
and purchased, there would, I am quite sure. 
_ be no trouble at all in deciding that it would 

drive honey in the comb almost out of the 

question. Much has been said about adul- 

teration, but I have very little fear in that 

direction. It is almost as impossible to imi- 

tate a really fine article of clover or linden 

honey, as it is to imitate fresh strawberries. 

Let the people taste of the honey they are 
/asked to buy, and they will very soon say 
whether they want it, and what they can 
afford to pay for it. 

A really nice article of extracted honey 
will bring 20 or 25c., quicker than a poor 
article will bring 10 or 15; and I have seen 
some, aye, and have offered it for sale too. 
that I do not honestly think was worth over 
5c., if it was worth anything at all, unless to 
feed bees. Is all this difference on account 
of the souree from which it was gathered ? 
Not at all, for all the honey we get here, in 
the great majority of seasons, is from clover 
and linden. Then where is the great differ- 
ence? Itis,sofaras my experience goes. 
simply because it is taken from the hive 
before it is ripe. I know there are many 
who do not agree with me, and I presume 
in some seasons, and in some localities, the 
honey may be ready to extract as fast as it 
'is gathered from the flowers. I make this 
| admission solely from what others have said. 
for J have never seen any honey I thought 
' was fit to extract, until it was all sealed 
over. Still farther, I do not believe it is 
nearly as nice, even when it is all sealed 
over, as it will be if left in the hive three or 
four weeks after it has been all sealed. I 


| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| will tell you some of my experience to illus- 
trate the point. 

In 1870, we extracted from our apiary of 
less than 50 colonies, over 3 tuns of honey. 
It was put up in 1 lb. bottles, and more than 


half was sold for 25¢c. per lb. During the 
fore part of the season, the honey was al- 
lowed to get pretty well capped over, but 
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during basswood bloom, we, bees and all, 
got somewhat crazy, I fear, and they brought 
in What was but little better than sweet- 
ened water, and we extracted and put it in- 
to bottles, and hurried it off to fill orders, 
hoping it would all get “good,” as soon as 
the weather got cool. It candied when.the 
weather became cool, for almost all honey 
will candy, or at least one portion will ean- 
dy, leaving a thin watery part, which, if it 
does not sour, acquires in time a disagreea- 
ble brackish flavor, like that aequired by 
liquids standing in an old barrel. <At 
about this stage, it shows that peculiar qual- 
ity of pushing the bungs out of the barrels, 
and the corks out of the bottles, running 
over on the shelves and tables, to the dis- 
comfiture, and disgust, of everybody who 
like to be cleanly in their habits. When I 
tasted some of the honey in one of these 
bottles, 6 months afterward, I did not won- 
der it had stopped selling, and I made up 
my mind it should no more be offered for 
sale. I believe it was all poured out of the 
bottles, and sold to a tobaceonist. The con- 
tents of the jars were not all alike, for the 
thin watery honey has quite a tendeney to 
swim on top. We, one season, commenced 
to retail froin a barrel of What all pronoun- 
ced iine clover honey; one day a custom- 
er returned some, saying it was not like 
what he bought before. We assured him it 
was drawn from the same barrel, and went 
and drew soine, to assure him. Behold! it 
Was sweetened water, compared with the 
first. The thin honey having risen to the 
top, Was the last to be drawn out. 
(Continued next month). 





ea d 3 6 } % rain, 


From Different Fields. 


JAVA BEE, ARTIFICIAL FERTILIZATION, &C. 

“f WILL write ina few days to Fiorini about the 
% Java bee, and get all the information I can. It 
—) will not seem strange to you that 1 am constant- 
ly thinking over this matter. Ul want to see that bee, 
dead or alive, without any unnecessary delay. It 
may prove like the big fowls from China, not of much 
worth, but [ want to know just what its merits are, 
there and here. Lhope you will keep the question 
in agitation. I know Newman will, and King will, 
so if our Journals are read abroad, the bee-keepers 
on the other side will think we are in earnest. 

Ihave considerable information, and correspon- 
dence on artificial fertilization. Those who say they 
have succeeded, give their processes requesting me 
to not publish. They are too tedious for practice, 
but prove that it can be done and seen. [ want to 

c it, and to see just how the queen gets rid of the 
drone, as the attachment is pretty strong, as you 
must have noticed, if ever you tried to break the or- 
vans from the drone. I was unfortunate in the use 
of the word “Essay” in my offer of a prize. Moon 
criticizes it, and others have written me. [ought to 
have written “for the best method’’—care nothing 
vr clegant writing. I simply want facts plainly 
ited, and nothing withheld. EMHRICH PARMLY 
N. Y., Jan. 9th, 1878. 

The above it is evident, was not intended 
for print, but as it touches on several ques- 
I that being much inquired 


LIONS, 


are of lat 


about, we hope our friend will pardon the 
liberty. 

Perhaps it may be well to state to our 
readers that Dr. Parmly has offered a prize 
of $25.00 for the best essay on ‘fertilization 
in confinement, and $10.00 for the best essay 
on rearing queens, or re-queening an apiary. 
This offer, to which he refers, was given in 
the Dee. Magazine. 


FERTILIZATION OF QUEENS, ASTER HONEY &C 

IT saw a queen take her flight with three drones fol- 
lowing her. After I lost sight of her, I seated myself 
beside her hive; in about 5 minutes she returned, 
fertile. Just atthe time that | saw her, | saw a 
drone struggling on the ground a few feet away. 1 
went to pick up the drone and found him dead. 
There was a white thread-like string hanging from 
the drone; he was an Italian, and the queen raised 
pure bees. Now, I believe that queen was fertilized 
by said drone. Twice I have seen drones chasing 
queens, and have seen the queen turn facing the 
drones for a moment, and then off arain; the queen 
flying in a very irregular line. 

My idea is this; when the queen turns facing them, 
if there is a drone prepared they mate; if not, off she 
goes again. The long chase is necessary to prepare 
the drone for the meeting, and that is the reason 
they cannot be fertilized in confinment. I placed 
some of the combs containing the aster honey that 
was partially candied, near the kitchen stove. It soon 
became liquid and is very pleasant honey. 

O. W. PARKER, New London, Min., Jan. 16th, ’78. 

Thank you, friend P. you have certainly 
added a link to the chain of evidence ; the 
question now is, as Dr. Parmly stated above, 
how does the queen get free from the drone? 
If any one really has witnessed the ineeting, 
now 1s the time for them to ‘trise and ex- 
plain.”’ 

BEES COMING OUT ON THE SNOW. 

Last fall, | bought one big “gum” hive with about 
100 Lbs. of comb, bees and honey; brought them home 
and set them on the south side of a fence with the 
entrance to the south, and put corn fodder round 
them, except over the entrance. 

The other day when the snow was on the ground, 
the sun came out, and so did lots of my bees; many 
of them became chilled and did not get back. What 
ought Lto do? Cover the entrance, or not? 

S. D. LocKWoob. 

East Enterprise, Ind., Jan. 10th, 1878. ; 

Your hive is very large, and the swarm of 
bees also, I presume, and there are therefore 
many old and feeble bees among them, Dur- 
ing weather in which they fly every day, 
these would have perished a few at a time, 
and would have been unnoticed. After be- 
ing confined to the hive, for some time, they 
came out in a body with the rest, and drop- 

ved around the entrance. Unless the nuin- 
ver is very large, you need have no appre- 
hensions. They look as if there were a good 
many, being scatiered about on the snow, 
but I think if you were to pick them all up, 
you would find but asmall handful. I do 
not think it makes any material difference, 
whether you let the sun shine on the en- 
trance or not. With a very large hive, many 
bees get frozen, by getting outside of the 
cluster on the back side of large combs; 
these are carried out, the first warm day, 
and they sometimes make quite a show. 
The remedy is, to make the brood nest so 
small, that they fill it completely. 


CALIFORNIA, 


for a We 


good season is good, 


The outlook now x x 
Dec. 


had over 4 inches of rain in heavier showers 
than before in years, The weather is now bright 
and clear, but colder than I have ever known it her 
I saw ice this afternoon nearly 34 inch thick. 

G. F. MERRIAM, 


San Luis Rey, Cal., Jan. 21 
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ADVANTAGES OF A UNIFORM FRAME, 


I see the advantage of having a uniform frame. 
My first experience in bee culture was with the L. 
hive. I used them 5 years, but I must say that the 
hive I now use is preferable in the following res- 
pects. First, for safe wintering and springing; sec- 
ondly, for rapid handling, queen rearing, nucleus 
swarming, &c., and you must admit that a weak 
swarm in spring crowded up on one comb 10x10 inch- 
e3, with division board, will outstrip 3 times their 
number, on an L. frame. Come to think of it tho’, 
Iam not Schoo! Master, please excuse me. 

HIRAM Roop, Carson City, Mich., Jan. 9th, 78. 


The above came in answer to a remark to 
friend Roop, that I should perhaps like to 
purchase some of his bees at the very low 
price for which he offered them in the 
spring, if it were not for his having an_ odd 
sized frame. The A BC class are calling 
for more bees than it is likely I shall be able 
to supply; but if I purchase, I must have 
them in L. frames, or at least in something 
that will hang in Simplicity hives. I agree 
partially, in regard to the advantage of a 
small frame for building up, but not for rap- 
id handling. If asmall frame is to be used, 
I think it had better be the one mentioned 
last month, to hang crosswise in the Sim- 
plicity hives. 

FOUL BROOD. 

I have been very unfortunate with my bees, get- 
ting foul brood among them. Through the instruct- 
ion of Mr. Muth of Cincinnati, I succeeded in curing 
it. If, in Jen. 1877, I had known what I know in Jan. 
1878 I would have been $2,000 better off. The knowl- 
edge may be of benefit to others, and if you wish, I 
will give you the modus operandi. 

Geo. B. BAILEY. Mill Creek, Utab, Jan. 8th, ’78. 

Tell us how you cured it, by all means. 
While we are on the subject, it may be well 
to mention that several complaints have 
been made of parties selling stocks affected 
with foul brood. This is a most serious mat- 
ter, and every offender should be dealt with 
to the fullest extent of the law. Thereisa 
law for such things, if I am correctly in- 
formed. The injury done in some cases has 


been immense, almost beyond computation. | 


Keep the disease within bounds, and as far 
as it is possible, endeavor to exterminate it. 


I will not attempt to describe my feclings, when, 
on a Sunday morning of last summer, I found that a 
rascal had been busy again among my bees, the pre- 
vious night, and carried off two large boxes of hon- 
ey, each containing between 40 and 50 lbs. Is not 
this sufficient to make a person feel disgusted? I 
think nobody will open one of your hives in the 
night and risk his thievish fingers between the sec- 
tion boxes. CHARLES KLIMITZ. 

Batavia, N. Y., Jan. 7th, 1878. 


My wife says when GLEANINGS comes, there is no 
such thing as getting me to bed, nor to do a single 
chore, until Lhave locked and read it all over. I 
ean’t help it, for it is as much food for my mind, 
as honey, good light bread and sweet milk are for 
my system. My crop of honey is nothing in compar- 
ison with such a report as Mr. Doolittle’s, still I have 











made no difference, for they swarm while common 
ones do nothing in that line. My bees are mostly in 
the Am. hive; have some in the L. and what success 
I have had has been with them, by discarding honey 
boxes yd poveend on one and two stories filled wit 
frames and starters, early in the season. 

OLIVER 8. CLARK, Albia, Iowa, Dec. 20th, ’77. 


Your postal is at hand; I may have appeared “blue’” 
in that letter, but I guess I wasn’t very blue after all. 
Can’t imagine what caused it, unless it was from 
reading some of Heddon’s effusions, and then trying 
to out Heddon, Heddon. Please don’t say anything 
about it in GLEANINGS. J. H. MARTIN. 

Hartford, N. Y., Jan. 7th, 1878. 


There now, your warning has come er 
too late, the matter is all in print, and all 


our plans and projects for having you a 
‘Blasted Hoper,” are at an end. Such is life. 


ITALIANS THAT PUT ALL THE HONEY IN THE 
BROOD CHAMBER. 

Bees haven’t done much the past season. From 
65 stocks I took about 2.800 Ibs. surplus, all in comb. 
Am much pleased with those little sections. What 
shall we callthem? I propose that we call them the 
“Novice section,”’ what say you? 

You seem to find fault with those Italians that for- 
get to store honey in the brood nest; now friend 
Novice, don't you know that this “awful” propensity 
to store honey in the brood nest, is the only fault 
that I ever found with them? I have been thinking 
of sending to you next season for queens, and if I do, 
I want queens from those very stocks, that don’t 
store in the brood nest. 

How soon could you send last season’s queens by 
mail to this State? and at what price? I don't care 
how small or dark they are, so they roll up an equal 
share of honey, with your best stocks. 1 want bees 
for business first, then peaceahleness, then beauty. 1 
keep an accurate account of each hive, how much 
honey they make, and other good and bad qualities, 
and breed only from the best, destroying the poorest 
every spring. JACOB F, FLORY. 

Modesto, California, Dee. 29th, Ts77. 

You have struck ona bright idea, friend 
F. I have no doubt, but that an apiary might 
be built up of bees that would, or would not, 
store all their honey in the brood nest, as 
we choose, by simply selecting the proper 
queens. We have had perhaps a half dozen 
stocks that would store all their honey in 
the sections, and have to be given frames of 
honey below, or they would starve. So far 
as I can now recollect, they were all hybrids. 
and were sold last fall for 50e. each. I sup- 
posed it was the strain of black blood, that 
gave them this tendency. I have just ques- 
tioned the young man who took off the 
greater part of the honey, and he says it was 
these cross hybrids that filled the most sec- 
tions, both in the house apiary and outside ; 
but some of them needed supplies from the 
more prudent Italians, before they were 
ready for winter. ; 

My friends, if we are working for honey, I 
do not believe a tinge of black blood does 
any great harm, and I do think dollar queens 


jare reuly as valuable for all purposes, as 


| 
| 


a few boxes of honey, and many more partly full. | 


It is nothing but swarming with my bees. 
hives in particular, this season, that had plenty of 
room in the hive with two 20 lb. honey boxes, the up- 


i had two | 


per ones being half full of comb and honey, and they 


swarmed and swarmed again. I put the swarm back 
and cut down the queen cells; there was not much 
honey in the combs nor much room for any more 
brood. 
lot, on looking up I saw them swarming. I thought, 
“goin on your swarming.’ Well, they did, for they 
bid me and my oak grove, good bye. Some wicked 
thoughts came into my mind for I was “out of sorts.” 
They were a fine swarm of yellow 


In the afternoon, while working in the bee ; 


, the front, and supply queens in May. 
bees, but that’ Cam have alinost your own price for them. 


those producing yellow bees invariably. 

We could easily ship our old queens as 
early as April or May, but how much dam- 
age would the colony sustain by so doing ? 
After the experience I had last season, in 
taking queens trom full colonies, I should 
estimate a queen taken away in April or 
May, worth at least, half the price of the 
colony. Those who complain they can sell 
neither their bees nor honey, should step_ to 
ou 
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\ 
Do you think I can sell all the queens I can raise 


from 20 nuclei, handled according to your method? 
I mean dollar queens, from an imported mother. 
it necessary that queens from Italy be over-hauled 
on ariving at N. Y.. or will they go through to desti- 
nation nearly as well withcut? 1 understand the 
queen rearing business and can furnish as good 
queens as any one. 

Black bees are quite scarce here now, so nearly 
every queen will prove pure. About $10 of mine 
proved pure last year. 
advertisers when you cannot fill them yourself? I 
shall furnish dollar queens next season if you think 
[cansellthem. If I rear queens for sale, I shall 
want a queen nurssery as Ido not think I can fur- 
nish dollar queens without one. O. H. TOWNSEND. 

P. S.—It is very warm, with nothing but rain and 
mud. Bees are getting somewhat uneasy in the cel- 
lar, where I have all but one stock. Shall have to 


move them out if the weather does not change soon. | 


O. H. TOWNSEND. 

Hubbardston, Mich., Dec. 27th, 1877. 

At present I should say it was next to im- 
possible to furnish more good dollar queens 
than will be called tor next year. When we 
are unable to fill orders otherwise, we of 
course have to call on our advertisers. As 
this makes considerable complication, I 
would advise sending your orders direct to 
some one near you; if we all use imported 
mothers, there should be no great difference 
between the queens of one apiary or another. 
I should be alad to sell you a lamp nursery, 
but there has for the last year or two been a 
good many failures in introducing ‘‘just 
hatehed”’ queens. Nuclei when first made 
give no trouble, but after they get to be tol- 
erable colonies, many of the young queens 
are not accepted, or turn up missing for 
some reason or other. 

Your P. 8., illustrates the difficulty of 
housing bees with our uncertain winters. 
During the warm weather about the holi- 
days, we heard from great numbers who had 
been obliged to carry out their bees, and 
many of them had suffered severe losses, in 
trying to keep them in. I would not confine 
bees to their hives in any way, and I do not 
believe I shall ever again carry a hive into a 
house or cellar. Excepting of course house 
apiaries, that allow them to fly out at will. 
Queens are sent right through from N. Y.. 
Without any changes, but if you are un- 
known to the agents they may be held unti 
vou can forward the money. 


Friend R. I would nct teke $5,00 for that one word 
of informaticn you gave cn clipping queens’ wings. 
I have had several big nice swarms do me no good 
after clipping the wings of the queen, but I never un- 
tilnow, knew the reason. I shall hereafter watch out 
about clipping young queens before they commence 
to lay. 

Please tell me how to make them swaim early. My 
neighbors cry humbug to me when I ask them to 
subscribe for GLEANINGS; they have been swindled 
by patent hives until they are out of heart for any 
improvement in bee culture. I tell them, time -will 
prove all things; their answer is, “all right.” 

My wife also can work with bees; one day when I 
was not at home, she put a ladder into a cedar tree, 
walked up and took a swarm down in her apron; you 
can tell whether she is afraid of bees or not. Some 
people think that everybody can’t handle bees, but 
the reason is, they are afraid of them. 

E. J. ATCHLEY, Lancaster, Texas. Nov. 9th, ‘77. 

The very best argument with your neigh- 
bors will be perhaps, a huge crop of honey. 
And you can afford to keep still awhile, if 
vou keep steadily at work. I am much in- 
clined to think your wife will demonstrate 
that bees will pay for intelligent care, even 
if you do not. 


Is | 


Do you send orders to your | 


CAUTION ABOUT FEEDING, ALSO SOMETHING 
OF MR. LANGSTROTH, 


I commenced with one hive, 4 years ago, and had 
everything toflearn. I increased them to upwards 
of 30, and reduced them by selling and doubling to 
about 24, without loss until this winter. During{the 
warm weather I discovered that one had dysentery, 

| and as an experiment gave it a pan of flour and syrup 
mixed, which they did not use up at once, so I left it 
in for a few days, and at the next visit I paid them 
found all dead; starved out and robbed; but the 
balance of my bees are all in good condition. I use 
| the L., hive and prefer it to any other. I winter out 
doors with the outside frames replaced with close 
fitting frames sided with picture frame _ back- 
ing, stuffed with chaff, and lined one side with 
old woolen carpet. Over the frames I place one 
or two peices of old carpet, and on top of them a chaff 
tick about 4 inches thick. I place the hives about 6 
inches apart in lots of 4or5and pack leaves between, 
under, and all round except in front, then set corn 
fodder over the leaves to keep them dry, and in very 
' cold weather put a little straw in the porticos. I live 
within about 200 yards of Mr. Langstroth, snd am 
sorry to say thet his health is very poor, und has 
been for some time. I have tried your fdn. and am 
well pleased with it, especially for second stories, 
and the thinner it is, the better. D. A. McCoRD. 

Oxford, O., Dec. 1st, 1877. 

Mr. Langstrcth’s hcme is here but he keeps no 
bees; and is cnly occasionally able, on account of a 
difficulty in bis head, to consult with Mr. D. McCord, 
a near neighbor, about bee-keeping. 

A. GRAY, Oxford, O., Jan. 2nd, 1878. 


Should the above meet the eye of friend 
L., we hope he will excuse us, for publish- 
ing what wes probably sent us without any 
such intentions. I have taken the liberty, 


because there are so many inquiries in _re- 
gard to him, and because we are all glad to 
get hold of even the simplest bit of informa- 
tion in regard to his healih, whereabouts, &c. 


I began last spring with 20 gocd swarms, extracted 
over 6 barrels of boney or 274 Ibs. end increased to 
‘6 sworms; have lost cne since. | introduced some 45 
queens, lost very nearly half in intrceducing. Tama 
new beginner, am told this hes been a bad year here, 
do not know; I have compared my doings with oth- 
ers and think Ihave done well. Ihave very nearly 
all Italians, and attribute my success to them. Would 
like to know if I am dcing well. 

R. MARIONEAUX. 

Plaquemine, La., Dec. 2€th, 1847. 

You have done remarkably well my friend, 
and I would wam you and other beginners, 
not to base your calculations on doing so 
well continuously. 

PAINTING SECTION BOXES, &C. 

My bees are wintering very nicely in cellars, thus 
far, with less dead bees than last winter at this time. 
Have sold all my crop except about 700 Ibs. around 
home. Had 4500 Ibs. to sell, all in section boxes and 
40 ib. tin cans. I vse a case similar to yours for 
shipping, and for the use of retailers, paint them 
green, as the honey shows better by the contrast. 
Can't the section boxes be painted with advantage to 
the appearance of the honey; say a cherry or walnut 
color? Perhaps the expense would be greater than 
the benefit. A. B, CHENEY. 

Sparta Center, Mich., Dec, 29th, 1877. 

I do not think it would pay to paint the 
section boxes, for almost everybody has a 
fancy for the clean bright pine wood. It is 
true, that where they are left standing ex- 
posed to sunlight and dust, the wood soon 
turns toa disagreeable and unsightly brown; 
but it must be our business to prevent this. 
Open only 1 bex at a time, and take the 
sections out only as fast as sold. If any are 
to be kept over: winter, leave them in the 
close fitting frames they are in When put in- 
to the hives. and keep the frames and all in 

i hives piled up closely on each other. In this 
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way the pine wood will preserve its bright 
clean appearance for a long time. If you 
see any on the market that have become old 
and dingy, possibly fly specked, take them 
home, or cut the honey out and sell it in 
bulk, rather than have any poor looking 
goods with your labels on them, before the 
people. 





FRAME VERSUS BOX HIVES. 

I have in all 4) swarm:3, one half in the L. hive. I 
had 2) last year, only 4 of which were L. hives. I put 
all my increase in the L. hives and got from every 
one of them 5) lbs. of honey all in slats; from the 
remainder in old box hives I did not get one Ib. of 
suplus honey. [Lam going to transfer them in the 
spring as they are “no good” but to swarm. I put 
my second swarms: in with the first, so I have very 
strong swarms to winter. I winter in cellar and they 
all com? out strong and bright in the spring. I cover 
them with carpets as I like them best, so far. 

L. A. Foster, Sidney Plains, N. Y., Dec. 16th, ’77. 





I commenced the season of "77. with 7 swarms in 
box hives, which I transfered to movable comb hives, 
and increased to 19 good strong colonies. I extracted 
425 lbs. of honey, and italianized them all. Now, 
would it not be better to change queens once in 
awhile to prevent their becoming too closely related? 
Will they “run out” the same as hogs or sheep? I 
never looked into a bee hive until last spring. The 
season was very poor. W. L. DANIELS. 

Hubbardton, Mich., Dec. 20th, 1877. 


Italianizing will be all the change needed. 
i am sorry you said that I said your things were 
“humbugs;” I said it, true, but only used this word 
as friend Betsinger had just used it. It sounded 
harsh and means more than I do, or did. I have used 
long hives five years, and like them. Ihave sold 
colonies every year, but never these hives; I like 
them for extracting honey, and for sections too. I 
had better success with sections, such as you use, 
this year, in “New Idea” hives than in any other. No 
brood nor pollen. A. J. Cook. 

Lansing, Mich., Jan. 7th, 1878. 

I beg pardon, friend C., for the liberty I 
took; I know that things in print often 
sound differently from what they would if 
we could hear and see the speaker. So many 
have written strongly in favor of the chaff 








hives, I wished to give the other side, with | 


equal faithfulness. 

Iam very glad to get your favorable re- 
port from section boxesin long hives. Those 
who have them on hand, can perhaps use 
them rather than throw them away. Has 
any one else, succeeded with them for comb 
honey ? 





Last spring was so backward and rainy that bees | 
did nothing until about the 10th of June. White clo- | 


ver was never better than this season, but the bass- 
wood, our main dependence, was an entire failure. 
it blossomed all right but yielded no honey. I put 
41 stands in my cellar last winter. They came out 


all right except some which were rather short of | 


honey, and 10 which were rather weak; one of the 
latter swarmed out and left me with 49 from which I 


have taken 2590 Ibs. of honey; 1100 box and 1400 ex- | 


tracted, mostly white clover, the balance Spanish 
needie. IT have now 72 stands ready for winter. 1 


have used 10 or 12 Ibs. of yellow fdn. mostly in boxes | 


and like itso well that 
chine and make fdn. to supply myself and neighbors. 
The ox of honey that took the premium at the H. C. 


shall get me aYinch ma- | 


exposition was one that I had built from yellow | 


fdn. the full size of the box, and I will say that I 
never saw box honey that looked whiter or nicer. 
There are in this little town 470 stands of bees, owned 
by3men. Mr. L. W. Baldwin, has 200, and took 
6400 Ibs. of honey mostiy box this season, from 108 in 
the spring. Mr. I. D. Meadows, has 200 and took 
about 2000 from the same number inthe spring, as 
Mr. B. The great difference in the amount of honey 
taken was owing to Meadow’s not moving his bees, 
and partly from not giving them the proper care. I 
have a Barnes’ foot power saw, and have had it all 


| wheels, thick at one edge, and thin 


summer but have never been able to cut 8 feet a 
minute; no, nor 4 feet a minute. I think it a very 
good machine for men weighing 200 lbs. avoirdupois. 
I weigh but about 149, but still I like it first rate. 
F. J. FARR. 

P. S.—Tell Mr, Salisbury to come down to Indepen- 
dene?, and he may see an aviary that looks as well 
as Havhurst’s. I refer to L. W. Baldwin’s 200 hives 
allin straight rows, not purest white, but several 
oeolors. F. J. FARR. 

Independence, Mo., Dee. 17th, 1877. 


Our bees have carried in pollen every day since the 
6th, of Dec. The weather has been very fine and 
bees are in fine condition, all wintering on their 
summer stands, none with evena honey board on 
the hive. I examined several and found brood in 
two different combs. No bees have died in the hives 
up to this time Dec. 14th, 1877. 

A. F. Moon, Rome, Ga. 





I have 17 colonies all in chaff hives—cuess they are 
allO. K. Many people here laugh at the idea of go- 
ing to so much expense for the little “fellows,” but 
I like honey; besides that, my principal expense was 
getting the first chaff hivefrom you. I made all the 
rest myself, so they did not cost 80 much after all. 


W. B. SHOEMAKER. 
Newville, Pa., Jan. 3d, 1878. 





Tam anew beginner in bee culture, having com- 
menced 2 yearsago. I started with three stands of 
black bees, and have increased to 41 stands, three of 
which are Italians; the rest are hybrids. Have them 
packed in chaff on their summer stands. 


CHARLES SHAFFER. 
Potsdam, O., Dec. 12th, 1877. 


WABBLING SAWS, &C. 

I have bought a Barnes’ saw and would like a little 
instruction in regard to setting the saw wabbling. I 
have sawed about 120 frames with it and like it very 
well. You got alittle ahead of me on nailed frames: 
I had just been trying to think of some way to mike 
a dovetailed joint,and put asmall bradin. I shall 
use strips of tin to hang the frames on. This has 
been the warmest and wettest Dec. Lever saw. Bee 
folks who had put their bees in cellars and houses 
had to get them out forafew days. I kept mine in 
till the temperature got up to 55’ before they made 
any fuss, then I set them out for a few days. Itis 
some colder now, the thermometer has been standing 
at 4 and 42? for the last week, in the cellar. I have 
2 rip saws, and for cutting grooves in the ends of 
frames, [ put on both saws with a paper collar be- 
tween, and it is just right. I madea pattern with 2 
tongue that would run through the grooves easily 
and set it 4, inch from the saw, I run the grooves over 
that and it goes tiptop. 

V. W. Keeney, Shirland, Ills., Jan. 4th, ’73. 


Although it is a very simple nutter, in- 
deed, to make a wabbling saw, it seems 
many of our friends do not get the idea. Ii 
you lay two shingles together so that the 
thick end of one is against the thin end of 
the other, and then cut a pair of washers 
out of both, you will have something like 
the cut here given. They are in re- 
ality a couple of thin wooden 








at the other. Now if you slip them 
on the saw mandrel, with the saw 
between them on the line A B, and §& 
then serew the whole up between the collars. 
your saw will of course wabble. The 
amount of wabble, will depend on the 
amount of wedge shape you give the wash- 
ers. A very slight wabble will make a 
broad saw cut, while a broader one, will an- 
swer for the hand holes in the Simplicity 
hives. or for grooving out the 5c. feeders. 
For a broad wabble. an extra table top will 
be needed, unless you have Barnes’ improved 
saw which has the halves of the table made 
to be moved apart. 
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Create in meaclean heart, O Ged; 
right spirit within me. Psalms, 51; 10. 
Gis E more, my friends, I shall have to 

ask your pardon for talking about my- 
= ‘self. Yan ble 





and renew a 


self. see, the trouble lies just 
here : 
illustrations, they would——well, I do not 
want to use other peoples’ lives, even if they 
should prove more charitable than I im- 
agine; but if afew chapters from my own 
ean be of any service, I cheerfully give them. 

When I was about 10 years old, as nearly 
as I can remember, I asked my father if any 
piece of copper of the size and weight of a 
penny, was worth as much. The reason for 
this query was that I had found an old piece 
of thick copper, that I thought might be util- 
ized in sucha way as to increase the amount 
of specie in circulation ; and although I can- 
not remember what was my father’s reply, 
at the time, I do remember very distinctly, 
that Isoon had a penny rudely fashioned 
from one corner of the sheet. To make it 
look natural, I rubbed over the bright places, 
and soon started for the village store, to 
see if it would pass. I can very well remem- 
ber that as I trudged along with it in my 
pocket, my conscience was not quite at ease, 
as I thought over the gentle remonstrances 
my kind mother had made to this latest pro- 
ject. 

The merchant was a kind old man, whom 
I had known long. and as I quietly gave ny 
order for a “‘cent’s worth of licorice root,” I 
felt that I would give a good deal of hard 
work, for just one real genuine penny in 
place of the one I was at the moment finger- 
ing in my pocket. My conscience smote me 
still more, when he returned with one of the 
very largest “‘cent’s worth,” but there was 
no help tor it then stop! there was a help, 
and there always is for every such contingen- 
ey: telling the plain truth. Hed I said, 

‘Mr. Mead! here isa penny I made my- 
self, out of an old piece of copper, if you do 
not Wish to take it, I will leave my _ Tieorice 
until I go home and get a good one,” oh, how 
differently I should have felt. I should have 
had to own up tomy mother in a humilia- 
ting way, it is true, but she would have given 
ine a good penny to keep my name good and 
untarnished, in an instant, and all would 
have been well. I was far too cowardly to 
do this, and as I took the nice bundle he had 
fixed up for me, ] extended the fraudulent 
coin. He took it, looked it over, scanned 
the fresh marks of the grindstone I had used 
to make it round, and then looked at me in- 
quiringly. Now I wish to stop long enough. 
to say that everybody called me exceedingly 
honest. My mother, grandmother and the 
neighbors in general. had so often said that 
I was honest, that I fear I had begun 
think my reputation was so good, I did not 





to 


need to take any particular pains in regard 
to i Wil some rapes had to be said. as 
the kind merchant’s eyes were turned full 
upon me, Did vou ever notice now Satan 
blinds our better judgment. when we are 
onee ellisted in his service IT have some- 


| times imagined him inline: his siden with 


if I should use other peoples’ lives for | 


laughter, at the miserable subterfuges and 
pretexts, that his victim tries to take refuge 
under. 

‘Is not the penny a good one?” said I, 
trying to feign surprise. Now this was an 
indirect falsehood, and paved the way for a 
greater one, so it was nothing very strange 
that I immediately added, 

“I took it for good, anyway.” 

“He we you not another cent my boy ?” 

NO,’ 

Dear reader, did you ever feel what an in- 
expressible relief it is to tell the truth after 
you have been driven into falsehood by Sa- 
tan or some of his allies ? 

‘Well, you can take the penny and the 
licorice both, and bring me a penny when 
you get one. Will you not ?” 

I drew a long breath of relief, as I 
ised, and walked out of the country store 
joining my companions. Why do we sin 
when sin brings so much troubie, and virtue 
makes everything so peaceful? I believe I 
fully intended to pay the nd Se! when I 
promised to, and was glad to be let off so 
sasily. As I look back through the years 
that have passed since then. how I do wish 
that some kind friend could have taken me 
in hand kindly and firmly, and told me what 
wicked strings of falsehoods I had been tell- 
ing; what a dishonest, selfish and greedy 
spirit I had shown. I had taken the poor 
man’s goods, had told him falsehoods, and 
yet he had been so kind and lenient. Even 
now, when I hed but just escaped, as the 
boys gathered round me and asked if ‘‘it 
passed,” I listened to the suggestion of one 
more hardened than the rest, when he said, 

‘The old curmudgeon, I would never pay 
him, just for his being so mean.” 

My friends, you have a pretty geod opin- 
ion of me, but to confess the truth, that debt 
has never been paid. I did feel troubled 
about it, and afterward spoke of it to some 
boys who were older and bette: dressed than 
myself; but when one of them laughed and 
said he would never think of paying it, and 
the other said he nerev paid little accounts 
like that, I dropped the matter and thought 


prom- 


I would be like the rest of the world and 
save these little dribs. Since my conversicn 


three years ago, these little things have been 
é ad 5 


coming up. If God is to create in me a 
clean heart, I inust make reparation for all 


these items, and [ tell you there is no dan- 
ger that we shall ever do our part of the work 
too well. That was 28 years ago, and the 
interest on the amount for that length of 
time, would be about 16 cents. If my old 
friend should still be alive and see this, he 
would do me a favor by dropping me a post- 
al ecard. 


Now, I cannot begin to tell how many 
falsehoods I have told and acted. in all these 
28 years, but as soon as memory recalls one 


f them, I em making it a point to straight- 
en it up, so far as lies in my power. <At the 
time of my conversion, I saw a great task 
before me, but as I commenced weeding, | 
could look back and note the prog had 
been making from time to time, and once in 

vhile. I would look forward. and say. 


\ ni get that. and that, and that bad 


ress I 
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habit down, I shall have a pretty fair char- 
acter ;’’ but behold, when they were outj of 
the way, another loomed up more hideous 
than any before. But as there was no other 
way, at it I went, trusting that with the help 
of that Great Friend, I could do something 

at least, in the cutting down of those fearful 
hills. 

In regard to the falsehoods, after some 
bitter experiences in which I did not get off 
as easily as in the one I have mentioned, I 
became afraid of telling anything but the 
truth, or rather, perhaps, I became afraid of 
telling anything that it was very probable 
would be found out. Perhaps I am censur- 
ing myself here pretty strongly, for I did go 
to Sabbath school, and for several years, 
tried in a sort of a feeble childish way to 
have the fear of God before my mind, rather 
than that of man. But after I had done a 
wrong, I had a sort of way of very easily get- 
ting over it, without making any substantial 
atonement for the wrong I had done, more 
than I did to the man for his licorice. It was 
only a few days ago, that I remembered sub- 
scribing for the Scientific American for 6 
months, when I was 16 years old. They 
made a mistake, and sent it for a whole year. 
It took me just 22 years, to come to the con- 
clusion that I owed them a dollar, but I did 
send it as soon as I saw the matter clearly. 
I did not send them any interest because 
the mistake was of their own making and 
not mine. 

Twenty years ago, while in Wood Co. in 
this State,a young man of about my own 
age, very kindly loaned (or what amounted 
to the same thing) me 50c. I somehow got 
into a “saving”? mood, and slipped out of 
town without paying him. After my con- 
version, I wrote the P. M. there, inquiring 
for him, but had to give up the search. We 
have now, subscribers there, and possibly 
some one may know him. If so, it would 
afford me great pleasure to return that half 
dollar with compound interest. I am not 
really sure after all, that it is a pure motive 
that prompts all this vehement desire to 
straighten up these things, for I have often 
feared somebody would get hold of the story, 
and tell how I went off without paying my 
ee debts. A very few days afterward, 
1elped to rob a strawberry _e in a quiet 
cottage garden, and let all the boys who 
went with me, out and back again, through 
the window of my room at the hotel where I 
was stopping. We succeeded in this so nice- 
ly, that I almost decided to get out through | 
the same window, and go off with a board 


' troubles if you can, to your minister; 





bill unpaid. I presume I should have done 
this, but the landlady was a Christian and 
had been’ very kind to me, and although I 
had on one of iny “saving” fits, there was a 
little left of conscience away down some- 
where; and besides, I happened to think of 
what my mother would say, if she ever heard 
of my doing suchathing. You see I had 
robbery in my heart, but I was rather afraid 
to do it, I should be glad to repay the man | 
for his strawberries too, but I fear I shall 

never be able to doit. Perhaps Tam _ pick- | 
ing up small and unimportant items, and 
making a great fuss about them, when there 
are hundreds of dollars left out of sight 


i 


and ! 


unadjusted. I have thought of this, but I 
believe I am honestly doing the best I can, 
and though it were a sudden streak, or a 
new hobby of mine, I do not believe it would 
do'any harm if we should all get a mania of 
paying up all the little debts we honestly 
owe, no matter of how long standing. As it 
is very diiticult for us to see our own faults 
as others see them, it is quite likely that I 
have shown this “saving” disposition at 
times, scarcely knowing it; and my friends, 
lease do not judge me too harshly, if you 
1ave seen it at times in your business rela- 
tions with me. I have told you once before, 
my streaks of honesty are very apt to come 
by sudden impulses ; well, I fear that streaks 
of selfishness come by impulses also, but I 
thank God, that he has pointed out a clear 
way for us to go pretty safely in all these 
matters. To illustrate: during our revival 
season last winter, a methodist brother pro- 
claimed pretty loudly in one of the meetings, 
that if he had wronged any one, he would 
restore seven-fold. Some of the skeptics 
took this up pretty vehemently, because, as 
they said, the speaker had wronged a great 
many, and obstinately refused to set the 
matter right. I went to him, and remon- 
strated gently, on such public statement in 
such strong language. 

‘“‘Why brother Root, I will restore seven- 
fold to any one I have wronged. Just point 
him out to me?” 

I mused a moment pondering what would 
be the best course to take, when a bright 
thought struck me. 

‘*Brother T.,who is to be judge as to wheth- 
er you have wronged anybody or not ?” 

“Why Jam of course ; you do not suppose 
Iam going to let any man help himself out 
of my pocket do you ?” 

I was obliged to indulge ina hearty laugh, 
for the sentence so completely showed up 
pe fallen humanity, and gave a view af 

oth sides of the picture at once. 

I did not scrape up wit enough just then 
to point out the directions the Bible gives 
for such cases, but inasmuch as both parties 
to all these troubles have their eyes more or 
less blinded by sellish interests, I think it a 
Christian duty, to callin some good man or 
woman who is a friend of both, and a friend 
of all humanity: one who is a consistent 
Christian, and of course an earnest peace 
maker. I would advise you to take all such 
and 
then comes the test of your Christianity, it 
you have any. If you are a Christian, or 
even a reasonable man, you can find some 
mutual friend ; and now let me entreat you. 
if you have any respect whatever for your 
word, after you have agreed to abide by his 
decision, do just exactly as he says, no mat- 
ter what it may be, and after it is over, do 
not let one single word in the way of a mur- 
mer, escape your lips; no, not even to your 
wife or family. If your opponent will not 


| agree to any kind of arbitration, it may be 


best to have recourse to the law, if the mat- 
ter is of suflicient moment. 

I have often been pained at the harsh 
words and complaints we so often hear 
against the railroads and express compa- 
nies. 


I know there is corruption among 
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| 
them, just as there is in my own heart, as I | 


have been telling you; ‘but, my friends, 


kindness and gentleness, is so much the betz | 


ter way, even if we have been wronged. I 
have had much business to do with them, 
and I know something of the overworked 
condition of many of their employes; I also 
know how ready we all are, to accuse them 
of willful dishonesty, when the wrong has 
only been a mistake. You do not know 


what a pleasant thrill it gives one, to find | 


hearts amid 
avenues of 


that there are soft and tender 
the din and bustle of these great 
trade and travel. 

The first two barrels of grape sugar I got 
from Davenport Iowa, came by the way of 
Columbus O., by some awkward manage- 


ment, and the freight was nearly 1 cent per | 


ib. I got our agent to look the matter up, 
and had the next lot shipped for only 40c. a 
hundred. The freight bith on the 8d lot, was 
only about 20e. per hundred, and after it 


was all paid and settled up, I took another | 
look at the bill, and found they had carried | 


out the weight of the 2 barrels, as 400 lbs, 
instead of 400 for each barrel, or £00 in all. 
Asamatter of course, 
about it, saying inwardly, “There! that will 
help to make up for the amount I paid you 
tor bungling the first lot away off around by 
Columbus,” end I, with much satisfaction, 
tucked the bill away in its proper pigeon- 
hole. During the day, and for many days |‘ 
afterward, my eye kept wandering toward 
that pigeon-hole. 

“Create in me a clean heart.’ 

David did 7 t say a tolerably clean heart, 
but he said. Create in me a clean heart, O 
God.” Weil, lmade up my mind that my 
heart would at least be cleaner, if I told the 
R. R. Co. that they had made a mistake of 
400 Ibs. in that fre ight bill ef sugar, no mat- 
ter how much My ey “had overch: ged me on 
similar bills. I showed it first to our friend 
© he irlie, the drayma n. 

“Charlie will you please take this freight 
bill down to the agent, and tell him the 
sugar we ighs S00 Ibs.’ 

“Why Mr. Root, you: 
word about it. I tell you, 
out of the R. R. Co's, you 
ing. 

I te!ked with him seme about it. and he 
took ‘the paper. He soon returned it, saying 
the egent told me to keep it; it was all rig ht. 
A few days afterward I was at the depot, 
and stated the case to the agent. He looked 
at ne in some surprise. 

‘The Co, does not owe you enything ?’, 

“No; they have not had enough pay 
bringing the sugar.” 

Well let it go: I will stand responsible. 
and take all the blame.” 

“Will you tell them of the mistake ?” 

“No, it is not our duty to do so; they have 
had all the money their bill called for.” 

Just about here, I began wondering if the 
igent was—well, I wondered if he was one 
that loved the Bible. for I feared if he were 
not. he might think I was westing time 
foolishly. His clerk. I knew was in the 
habit of coming to our Thursday evening 
prayer meetings, and I turned appealing) 
io him. Said he. 


ire foolish to say one 
all you can get 
are safe in tak- 


for 


I kept very quiet | 


“Mr. Root, if they ever find it out, and 
send in a bill for the balance, we will pay it. 
That will make it all right will it not 7” 

I explained as well as I could, that sucha 
course would not give me a clear conscience, 


| and at my request, they promised to senda 


tracer after the mistake. A few weeks af- 
ter, Lenquired and learned no tracer had 
been sent. Said the agent, good naturedly, 

‘*Mr. R., I think it is all foolishness.* 

But I prevailed, and the bill was returned 
for correction. A few days afterward, Char- 
lie came in looking very pleasant and know- 
ing, as he handed me some papers. The 
agent had written simply, 

‘‘Is there any mistake in this bill ?” 

The answer came, 

‘‘None at all; it all foots up correctly.” 

When I saw the agent I asked, 

“Did you explain on the tracer that the 


| sugar weigied S00 Ibs. instead of 400? 


my business. I 
mistake, and 


“No; that was none of 
asked them if there was any 
they said no. 

They had a good natured laugh at the 
trick they had played on me, and I began to 
think I should have - give up. A brother- 
inlaw, is a railroad ma 
him. Said he, 

"ee, you can write to the Co., but the 
—_ who made the mistake will deny it, be- 

‘ause if found out, he will lose his place at 
once. You had better let it alone, and keep 
the $1.60.” 

“Then the R. R. Co's, do iry to avoid mis- 
takes and inaccuraci€s * 

“You had _ better fy making mistakes 
while in their employ, if you have any doubt 
in the matter. 

Everybody seems to be down on railroads, 
and if they are wrenged, too often, we do 
not stop to think it may be unintentional, 
but pitch into them in a way that will be al- 
8 est sure to make them feel they have to 

eht for every cepper or they will be rebbed 
peas hand. No wender they looked as- 
tenisbed and thought I had lost my senses 
when I told them they had charged me teo 
little for bringing my sugar. I presume 
nearly all of us bave at one time or another 
been passed by the conductor, he forgetting 
to teke our ticket. Is it right to give him 
the ticket to ride over the same route at 
some future time ? Frem nearly all to whem 
I have propoun ded the question the answer 
hes been, ‘Why of cou rse it is; the ticket is 
good until he takes it up %°? Sometimes the 

conductor misses you entirely ; is it your 
busiaere to tell him you have paid nothing 
for your ride before you get off 2? **Why no. 
certainly not, it isa rail road Co., and they 
viways swindle you every chance they can 
get.” 

My friends, I am afraid they will always 
keep on swindling us, if we treat them in 
that way. Our business with them and the 
express Co's is, you know, of a nature 
and extent, that give susapretty good idea 
of affairs, but ] do not think their mistakes 
are at all inate ntional. When we send two 
treme nuclei bye \] Tess, the agent, insteed 
of keeping the nibs upright, will clap the 

on its on the counter. with 


hive down 
foree enough to k the cembs cut. it is 


,and I appealed to 


as 


bre: 
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true, but I do not feel hard sani them on 
that account: I try to think they are tired 
and hurried, and do not know that bees and 
combs are fragile. We now fix thei so they 
cannot well be turned over, and label them 
in large plain letters. All the employes 
that I get acquainted with, very soon show 
an interest in our business, and seem really 
anxious to assist ne, in every Way they can. 
Is it not because I show an interest in their 
welfare? As ye would that men should do 
unto you, do ye even so unto them. 

Did you ever realize how very hard it is to 
keep free from these selfish and sinful im- 
pulses ? If 
trade and traffic and many people, it seems 
to me it would be easier; but where respon- 
sibilities are many and varied, and where 
one has all sorts of people to try to harmon- 
ize and all sorts of things to adjust. where 
money must be received and paid out, un- 
ceasingly, I see much in my own heart that 
reminds me of the penny transaction of my 
childhood. Itis true I do not tell point 
blank deliberate falsehoods as I did then, 
but strive as I may, I cannot look back on a 
single day, and feel that I have. in erery re- 
spect, had that clean heart that I get bright 
Visions of, now and then. Iam not des- 
pondent, nor discouraged, for often 
my busy cares when I have forgotten my 
own in trying to help some one else. or when 
i have in my feeble way turned the other 
cheek also, I can almost hear in plain words, 
“Well done, thou good and taithful ser- 
vant,’ and as I lie down at night, how fer- 
vently can I thank God that even though I 
have done but poorly, there has been no set- 
tled purpose of evil as in the old life, but 
that I have earnestly tried all day to do right. 
There is now none of that heavy load of 
guilt there was then, and I am not afraid as 
I was then, because of the awful inconsis- 
tency, tosay with bowed head, “Create in 
me a clean heart. O God; and renew a right 
spirit within me.” 
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And if ye do good to them which do good to you, 
what thank have ye? forsinners also do even the 
same. L uke, 6; 33. 

>So _ 
We can now furnish it here, at 
in boxes of 50 lbs, or 5e. for 


GRAPE SUGAR. doc. 
by the barrel, 4c. 


gle Ib. 


a sin- 


>-- 

WE can use postage stamps of any denomination, 
but just now it would D‘e a favorif our friends would 
just 
sending 


send us some 1 cent stamps, where they can as 
conveniently. We use many thousands, in 
away sample Copies. 
i 

SAWING for Pleasure and Profit, is 
book that tells all 
of chine teclf. 

have added it 


i} 
tit 


the t 
about th 


FRET 
avery pretty little 
vork, even to the making 
Henry T. Williams, of N. Y. 
our book list. Price 50 cents, 


af 


"tom 


Wwe 


By 


to 


one has but little to do with! 


amid | 


IF you should happen to have a friend who would 
like any particular No. of GLEANINGS, send us his 
name, and it will be mailed him without charge. Or 
should you give away any of your numbers to those 
who you think might subscribe, drop us a postal, 
and we will send you a new one in place of it. 

—=> Oe <a 

OUR neighbor Shaw, bought several barrels of 
grape sugar, but the weather became cold before he 
could get them fed. He tried lumps over the cluster, 
as we feed candy, but they preferred their honey; 
so he took all the honey away from a few colonies, 
and gave them dry combs, with lumps of grape 
sugar on top. They went up among the lumps, clus- 
tered on them, and did not die at all. Hear what he 
just writes: 

“Bees wintering entirely on lumps of gr: ~ “4 sugar 
are all right yet, and have been fiying nice for a 
few days.” * R. SHAW, 

Chathe:a Center, Medina Co., O,, Jan. 2ith, 1878. 

Now it will not ccst as much as 50c. to winter 
these bees, and perhaps not over 25; but wait and see. 

——a- e@e <> 

SOME complaint has been made about our price, of 
20e. per line for advertising. If 10c. was all right 
when we had only about 1000 subscribers, ought we 
not tohave more when we have double the No.? I 
fear you forget my friends, that it has cost me hun- 
dreds cf dollars to give GLEANINGS its present circu- 
lation. Again; if ladvertised patent hives, patent 
medicines, electric belts and “such like,” I presume 
I could teke ads. at a much less rate; but if I make 
myself personally responsible for my advertisers, 
examine and test their goods before their ads. are 
taken, Teannet do it at a less price than present 
rates. If it will nct pay to advertise at these prices, 
then do not. by any means, advertise, and we shall 
have all the more room for “bee-letters.” 

FRIEND DOOLITTLE says in the Magazine, that if 
frames of = m boxes are put in the lower story 
with nothing but the tin separators next the brood, 
the bees will store pollen in the boxes. With his 
deep frame and large sized sections, very likely such 
will be the case, unless he uses his wooed division 
boards, but with our small sections, and the shallow 
L. frames, we have never seen ene cell of pollen; 
neither have we hada report of eny, so far as I can 
romember, when used with the separators. The 
matter is very eesily tested by henging a frame in 
your hive, and if you should, in yeur locality, find 
any pollen in the sections, you can easily put ina 
thin wooden division board. Mr. D. admits that the 
bees go into the sections much quicker without the 
division board, if I have correctly understood him. 

—D O° a 

SOMEBODY scolds because he did not get his Dee. 
No., and tells us to keep our books straighter; an- 
other says we did not put as many peges in his Jour- 
nal as in his neighbor's, and esks why such partiality. 
Gently, good friends; sometimes the papers we mail 
with all faithfulness, fail to get into the hands of the 
owner, by no fault of our own, and if we left out 
any pages, no one could be more sorry than myself, 
for it is one of my keenest pleasures, to hand over 
to you all, the very best Journal [can make. No 
matter whose fault it is, we are always ready to send 
another just the minute we are informed of the lack. 
In a large number of the complaints, we have found 
that some one of the same name, bas taken them out 
of the office. Do not hesitate to speak out, but re- 
member the blame may not be ours, and speak kind- 
ly. L will “scold” the folders and binders about 
leaving anything out, just as hard as I can, and do it 
pleasantly. 

D> 0° 

C. Mitchell of Indianapolis, Ind. and 
satisfaction TL received was the enswer that 
the able bee-hive was all T wanted for the 
wintering of bees, Accordingly IT purchased one of 
his farm ‘ights for five dollars, made six of them 
last spring. put rms, ard followed his 
directions strictly 1 nv good in the 
humbug I 
t nav bea 
to winter in : Tore N. 
d, Wis., Jan. r 
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You have sent me, my friends, toward a thous- 


aud subscribers, duriny the past month ; I might 
say “thank you,” and Ido say, and feelit, but I 
think something more is due you, and as actions 
speak louder than words, I have yiven you the fol- 
lneing pages. Ido not know how I can please the 
greater part of you more, than bg telling you how 
wo make section boxes, and if 1 furnish the paper 
and printing myself, I presume you will allow me 
just as much “elbow room” as I please. I wish to 
have a “big talk and visit.”’ 





SECTION HONEY BOXES. 


ALL ABOUT MAKING THEM, AND SOME 
OTHER MATTERS. 

<1 OME of our friends complained last sea- 
wy son because Our sections were grooved a 

little deeper than the thickness of the 
stuff; this was done, because in sawing, we 
cannot get the stuff all exactly of a thick- 
ness, and we were therefore obliged to make 
the dovetailing deep enough, to take in the 
thickest pieces, otherwise, we should have 
the thick pieces increasing the outside di- 
mensions of the box, and this might prevent 
a nice fit inside of the large frames. 
only remedy was to have the stuff planed to 

) ; 

an exact thickness, and although we often 
thought of this, we as often decided that 
they could not be made, nicely planed all 
over, for one cent each, or less. A few 
weeks ago, our sawyer startled me, by ask- 
ing why we could not have a little planer, to 
take long strips right from the buzz saw, 
and plane them automatically. Sure enough! 
Why not? 

I soon found that there was a little planer 
nade, called a Cigar Box planer, and ere 
long, we had one planted just back of the 
saw. I give you an engraving of it below. 


CIGAR 


This little machine does its work most 
beautifully, and requires so little power for 
the planing of these pine strips, that in the 
absence of other power, one man with a 
crank, would probably run it without troub- 
le. After we got it well started, our saw- 
ver, who is an intelligent mechanic, ex- 
clamed, 

“Why Mr. Root, I would almost work for 
nothing. if I could have machinery that 
would all run as nicely as that little mach- 
ine does.”” 

The strips, as they come out, are most 
besutifully smooth, for these small planers, 
as they come from the faetory, are all sharp 
and in working order, without much 
even furnishing a belt. The best part of it 
is. the strips are exactly of a thiekness. For 


t} they are sawed 


ne Us il see 


BOX PLANER. 


sO ads 


+ 


1On boxe S 


The | 


about 2 inches in width, or a little more, 
and in length, to suit your pleasure. 

To getafair view of all these points, I 
shall have to explain a little; the cheapest 
shape in which we can get our white pine 
lumber, is inch stuff. Two inch might do, 
were it not that we cannot get it unless 
sawed to order, in shape to dress full 2 inch- 
es. It is true, we can saw it in strips a lit- 
tle more than 2 inches, and then turn them 
up edgewise as we do the inch stuff, but 2 


,inch stuff costs quite a little more than one 


inch, for the same quality of lumber, and as 
we use inch lumber for general hive work, I 
think we had better have our lumber pile 
mostly inch pine. Very well; now what 
length of boards would we better purchase ? 
As there is always waste near the ends, I 
think 16 feet will be safest in general. 
These 16 feet boards, we will cut up in 
lengths convenient to handle; if you can 
handle them cut in two in the middle, it 
will be quite a saving in lumber and hand- 
ling, but it —_ be best to cut them in 38, 4, 
or even 5 equal pieces, under some circum- 
stances. After the boards are cut up, and 
put in nice piles conveniently near the saw, 
Wwe are ready to saw them into strips. For 
the sides of the section boxes, we wish the 
strips 2 inches, or a fraction less, but for the 
top and bottom, they are to be ¢ inch nar- 
rower. Therefore, we need an equal num- 
ber of each width. We are now ready to 
rip off the thin strips. I tnink these would 
better be, when dressed, nearly 3-16 thick, 
after they are planed; but there comes in a 
consideration that decides this point, a little 
further along. 

We will suppose you have ripped off and 
planed about 100 of these thin strips; 101, is 
just the number, to be exact. Shake out the 
shavings, place the planed surface all one 
way (we do not want the sections planed on 
their inner sides, because the bees could not 
so readily attach their combs) and then screw 
them up in serew clamps like the cut below. 





CLAMP FOR MAKING SECTION BOXES. 
These clamps are made to compass just 16 
inches. You will remember that the frame 
we use to nail,and gauge the size of the sim- 
icity hives, is just 16 inches wide: just 
year it in mind. Below, we give you a 
drawing of the bundle of strips. with a clamp 
screwed on them, at about every 18 inches. 


BUNDLE OF STRIPS FOR SECTIONS. 


Well, this plank as it were, composed of 
the 10] strips, is to be placed on the saw ta- 
Ne, and sawed into bolts or bundles, a little 
more than 17 inches long, one of the clamps 
coming near the center of each. Now you 
are to slip one of the iron gauge frames over 
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the bolt, and loosen the clamp, until it springs | 


out securely into the frame, as below. 





BOLT OF STRIPS READY FOR PLANING 
THE EDGES. 

These bolts after being all ‘*hooped” and 
sagen up in a nice square pile, are ready to 
ye planed, that the edges of the sections 
may be smooth, and brought to an exact 
thickness ; you see we are going to have nice 
accurate work, even if wedo cominence with 
rough lumber. Our cigar box planer is har- 
dly large enough to plane these bolts, we 
therefore use what is called the 18 inch Lil- 
liputian, shown below. 





F LILLIPUTIAN PLANER. 

These small planers have astonished us by 
the beauty and accuracy with which they do 
their work, and the small amount of power 
with which they may be run. Our machin- 
ist, said he did not think we could plane a 16 
inch board, with a 44 horse power engine, 
but with only 40 lbs of steam, we cut a full 4 
inch from the hardest and knottiest board 
we could tind, and the planer did not even 
slack its motion. Asthe mechine cost us, 
all belted and ready for work. only $70.00, 
we were very agreeably astonished. The 2 
horse power engines we advertise will carry 
them without any difficulty at all. 

After the tops and side pieces are all 
planed to the exact thickness you wish, you 
are to put 4 of the clamps on each bolt, so 
spaced that you can run your saw between 
them, cutting off bundles of 44 inch pieces. 
These are now to be run over the gang of 
grooving saws and they are finished. 





BUNDLE OF PIECES FOR SECTION BOXES, AS 
THEY LEAVE THE SAWS. 

These bundles contain, each. 101 pieces. 

I would insist on this exact number, to save 


mistakes that will creep in. if you have any 
odd number; for the figuring necessitated 
with fractional parts of a hundred to put up 
an order, may amount to more than the 
goods are worth, and even then, expensive 
inistakes will happen. Last season, a bee- 
keeper away in Iowa, informed us, just 
about swarming time, that his box of 1000 
sections was lackinz either sides or tops, and 
it cost us several dollars to make the matter 
straight, express and all. Now if we always 
have 101 in a bundle—the odd one is to be 
sure to make good count—and then make 
our packing boxes so that 20 bundles will 
just fill it, our shipping clerk cannot well 
make a wrong count. They are put up ready 
to ship in boxes of 500 each. But he may 
give us too many tops, and not enough bot- 
toms? That is true, and it reminds me, that 
the pieces for the tops are to have a thin saw 
cut exactly in the center, the whole length, 
before they are screwed up in the bundles. 
Well now, to tix it so he can not make a mis- 
take, we will put in each of the bundles of 
harrow pieces, 51 grooved, and 50 without 
the grooves. Then, in packing, he is to get 
10 bundles of the wide side pieces, and 10 
bundles of the narrow ones, and the pack- 
ing boxes are to be made so as to hold just 
these and no more. <As tothe thickness of 
the strips, I would set the planer so that 101 
pieces, just fill the 16 inch frame when 
screwed up close enough to hold. You can 
tell this best, by trying, and after you get 
your planer just right, make a mark, so that 
vou can set it in just the same place again. 
I said the width of the strips should be a lit- 
tle less than 2 inches ; we want them so that 
7 of them close up side by side, with the 7 
tin separators between them, will just make 
li inches. The Simplicity hive is 144 inches 
inside, and we shall therefore have the + inch 
to wedge up the frames of sections. When 
they are to be removed, take out the two wed- 
ges and the first frame can be lifted out ea- 
sily. The tops and bottoms of the sections, 
are + inch less than the sides. 

The eases for holding the sections, or the 
broad frames that hold these, are made with 
the same tools, and much in the same way. 
Instead of 101 in a bolt, we have just 50, so 
they are twice as thick as the section stuff. 
The bottom bar is made exactly like the bot- 
tom bar of the sections, grooving and all. 
The top and sides, are the thickness of a 
sheet of tin, thicker than the sides of the 
sections. This makes them come tight 
against each other, when wedged up in the 
hive. Below, we show you a bundle of fin- 
ished top bars, and also one of the side bars. 








BUNDLEOF TOP BARS. BUNDLE OF END BARS. 

The grooves in the sides of the top bars, 
and the one in the ends of the side bars, are 
eut with a Cutter Head. to be described fur- 
ther on. The broad grooves in the side 
bars, are for the purpose of bringing the tin 
separators into just the right place, and for 
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letting them in flush with the wood, that the | 


Where the tin 
end separates 
bees will fill in the 
We wish to stop all 
this so far as we can. The cut of the frame 
below, will give you an idea of the way in 
which the separators are put on. 


Re mes mey come up tight. 

comes between the frames, 
the im but a trifle, the 
erack with propolis. 





BROAD FRAME TO HOLD 8 SECTIONS, AND 
TIN SEPARATORS. 


The tin is so cut, that when a+ fold is 
made on each end, it can be just snappe d in- 
to the nétehes at A and B. They can be 
used without tacking, but those we ship, are 
tricked fast with four slender brads. The 
tin should be stretched on the frame, to pre- 
vent its bulging, and making depressions 
and elevations in the comb hone y. 

The shallow notches are very quickly 
made in the bolt of end bars, with a common 
rabbet plane. To guide it in the exact spot, 
and to have it cut the notches of the proper 
width, a frame of strips of board, is placed 
over the bolt, which guides the plane. 

A great many, at first view, ask why we 
do not use solid plank, and rip off the strips 
after having done the grooving, ete. The 
great reason is, that we should be obliged to 
rip off these little pieces one at a time, and 
then handle them singly to plane, and tie 
up. With the plan I have given, we rip and 
plane about 25 pieces in a strip; when bun- 
dled up, we cut off 100 at onee. This means, 
160 cuts one way, and 25the other, 125 in all, 
make 2500 pieces; by the other plan, the 
workman would have to make 2500 move- 
ments. This system of working in wood 
can be used in making boxes and frames of 
almost every deseription, and for a great va- 
riety of wood work, where great quantities 
of pieces are wanted, exactly alike and ata 
very low figure. 

Now, about grooving the ends of the pieces, 
or the dovetailing, as it is frequently called. 
A year ago, I told you how to saw one or 
two grooves at atime, by means of a steel 
track parallel with the saw, on which the 
(rst groove runs as soon as it is sawed, as a 
guide for the rest. This plan does very well, 
but itis slower, and not as accurate, as When 
we have a gang of 8 saws to cut the whole 
number at once. The saws we use are 44 
inches in diameter, and about 8-82 in thick- 
ness. They are run by steel washers be- 
tween them, that gauge the tightness with 
Which the seetions fit together. If they are 
too loose, a washer of thin paper put between 
them, will make them tighter. The saws 
are sharpened like a rip saw, but they have 


no set. They get dull very quickly, for cut- 
ting constantly in the end of the wood.is 
very severe on saws. A 34 or4 inch belt 


will be required to run these saws, and the 
pulley should be not less than 84 inches in 





diameter. The shaft should be about 1 inch 
in diameter, and should run in broad strong 
boxes. It may be #in., where the saws go 
on. As these saws must cut always the 
same width, exactly, it is best to run the m 
Without set; and to make them “clear” in 
this shape, we have them ground thinnest 
in the center. Such saws 44 inches in diam- 
eter, are worth about $2.00 each: a steel 
washer 50c more, and a suitable mandrel 
and boxes $10.00. Therefore the whole out- 
fit with 8 saws, will cost about $30.00. I 
confess, I am not very well pleased with any 


of the xroOvINg arrangements I have ever 
used. They answer very nicely at first, it 
is true, but they. need so much filing or 


erinding, that itis quite a task. T hey all 
work nicely running with the grain, or a- 
cross the grain, but cutting into the end of 
a block, seems to be a different matter. 

If we Wish grooves and tenons more than 
t, say 3-16, the Barnes’ Cutter Head, is an 
improvement. These require sharpening 
frequently, it is true, for they are like a saw 
with but two teeth; but they clear so nicely, 
itis really a pleasure to work with them. 
Perhaps I should say when they a in prop- 
er cutting order, for neither a saw, cutter 
nor any thing else is pleasant Mei work with, 
unless it is sharpened just as it should be. 
It is no use to say you cannot sharpen a saw, 
for you must do it, or you are not fit to be a 
bee-keeper. Perhaps I can help you a little. 

PUTTING CIRCULAR SAWS 

We will take the Cutter Head, for an il- 
lustration, for it embodies nearly all the 
principles involved. 


3 IN ORDER. 


i D 








CUTTER HEAD FOR GROOVING SECTION 
BOXES. 

The point or spur D, is of course, to cut a 
little ahead of the chisel shaped cutter C, 
and is to gauge the exact width of the 
groove, While C, follows after, and takes 
out a shaving of” wood. Now suppose the 
tool be so carelessly ground. that the heel B, 
is higher, or rather f: arther from the hole in 
the centre, than the cutting edge C; it is 
very plain that the heel would only rub on 
the wood, get hot, and make things smoke, 
without doing any cutting at all. At about 
this stage, the operator of the foot-power 
saw, is in danger of losing his temper, es- 
pecially, if he has tired “himself out,’ and 
worked himself into a perspiration, without 
stopping to examine into the matter. To 
illustrate, I will give a letter that Barnes 
Bro’s wrote us, after one of our customers 
had complained of his Cutter Head. 

We mail you this A.M. the 

returns by our request. for our examina- 
tion. He has ground it, or sharpened it from the 
outside, and spoiled it of course. It should be ground 
or sharpened from the inner edge. Please put it on 
the saw snd vou will see thet the edge is ground 
down so that the part beck will not let it cut; hence 
the jumping he speaks of. You will also see that it 
has never been sharpened on the inner edge, the 
temper color has rot been removed. We would as 
soon tella man to hitch to the tongue of a wagon, 
after selling him cne, as telling him to not grind 


cutter-head that Mr. 
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these cutters on the outer edge. You will find, on 


grinding back and allowing the edge to be the high- 
est, as it was originally, that this same cutter will 
beat the best saw, (especially when gauged) cutter 
or groover you can get. . We like fair play, especially 
when things are so plain as to need no explanation. 

If you have time, we would lie you to write him, 


and after grinding the cutter properly, return it to | 


him to convins+ him W. F. & JONN EARNES. 

Rockford, {il., Sept. 1th, 1877. 

That the above is somewhat harsh, I am 
aware, but I have given it you to show that 
I think there is blame on both sides. Our 
friend was thoughtless, it is true, but had 
the cutter been sent him, ground just as it 
should be, at first, he would have succeeded 
and been pleased; and if it afterward got 
out of “rig,’ he would have known the 
fault was not in the construction of the im- 
plement. I have purchased much machi- 
nery, and I am sorry to say, but little of it 
has been in really nice working trim when 
first received. he planers I have men- 
tioned were a pleasant surprise in that res- 
pect, for they were almost as sharp and keen 
as a razor, and every part was as carefully 
in order as if the maker had fitted it up for 
his own use. If all kinds of machinery were 
sent out in just this shape, it would save 
ever and ever so much trouble and bother, 
and hard words and feelings all round. I 
know it costs money to do this, and I know 
it is hard to find a man who will take pride 
in having everything just right, no matter 
what the cost may be; but it shon!d be done. 
There will be no difficulty in getting a price 
to cover all expense, after the work has once 
earned a reputation. 

About two years ago, I paid $120.00 (4 in 
advertising) for a foot-power saw, thinking 
I would get something extra nice, and accu- 
rate. It was the most rickety and unfinish- 
ed piece of machinery, I ever saw ; and after 
considerable more time and money spent in 
trying to rig it up, I offered it in vain to the 
makers for $50.00. This machine was from 
the Combined Power Co., 13 Dey St.. N. Y. 

The Cutter Head was received, as it was 
stated. The blue on the steel, showed that 
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any improvement, or suggestion I may have 
made, if a good one. We owe thema vote 
of thanks already, for having made such 
great reductions on the prices of almost all 
kinds of foot-power machinery. The spurs 
on the cutters sent, were too long, and they 
were of such shape that the block of wood 
was shaken while being grooved ; when they 
are made so as to be thin sharp blades, cut- 
ting about the thickness of a sheet of paper 
into the wood, in advance of the chisels, 
with the steel ground back so as not to bump 
or rub against the sides of the finishes 

groove, your block will stand as steady as if 


| no cutting was being done, and your groove 


will be beautifully smooth and clean. Best 
of all, so little power will be required to do 
the work, that you will hardly know the tool 
is cutting. I know, for I have just stopped 


|my writing an hour, to be sure I could make 
‘them go. As [ have said before, we use 


saws instead of these cutters, because, with 
the constant work we have for them, they 
would require sharpening so often. A saw 
has 50 teeth or more, Where these tools have 
but two, to do the work. 

Before resuming my work, I must tell you 
that our sawyer is now happy; for we have 
a little blowing machine to blow the chips 
away. so that the little planer requires no 
supervision whatever. ite says he can saw 
even faster than before, for the planer car- 
ries all the stuff away out of his reach. 

When I have occasion to use the Foot 
Power Suw, Lalmost invariably find it needs 
oiling. Teannotaftord to waste my strength, 
in trying torun asaw that does not run free. 
I found to-day, that some rubbish had been 
allowed to get under the treadle, so that it 
did not come clear down. When this was 


| fixed, I found the hiekory spring did not 


bring the trexdle clear up. After I had 
turned the spring over, the treadle came 


'clear up promptly, and I could get up a 


no tile or stone, had ever touched it on the | 


inner edge at A, but our friend had ground 
the outside, in the manner stated. I took 
the tool to one of our hands, who runs saws, 
explained the matter, and desired him to fix 
and try it. 
stopped it and looked, and behold, he had 
not even taken the blue from the steel on 
the inside. 

Friend Barnes, I fear there are a great 


I sometimes have reason to think J am 
‘“chiefest” among them. Then what shall 
we do? I guess we shall have to make 
everything rery plain, and T guess our tools 
would all better be sharpened just right, be- 
fore they are sent out, and then purchasers 
will certainly know how they should be. 
Messrs. Barnes Brothers have just sent us 
a pair of their improved Cutter Heads. 
They »re of much nicer finish than their old 
ones, and there has been some grinding done 
on the points of the knives; but neither of 
them are ground as they shonld be to make 
the best speed in cutting. I think the gen- 
tlemen will exeuse these criticisms, for I 
have always found them very ready to add 


As it did not eut very well, [| 


| ly sewing machine. 


| thing else “Shum.” 


speed that would make a cutter, saw or any 
It really makes me ner- 
vous, to see one who knows what the saw 
can do, try to work by giving the treadle a 
series of short stamps, as if it were an unru- 
If you are going to spin 
atop, you must draw off the cord, witha 


i‘*fullarm movement.”’ and if you are going 


to do work with the Barnes’ saw, you must 
draw off the strap from the tly wheel in the 
same way; let the treadie come up as far as 
it will, and then send it eleer down to the 
floor. If you practice doing this, you will 


many thick headed people in this world, and | Very soon, not only have the whole machine 


under your thumb, but you will have it un- 
der vour foot. which is still better. You are 
now all right, if your saw is sharp, and well 
set. 

Remember the extreme points of the teeth 
are to do the work, and no power can be 
spared in making the saw rub or squeeze 
through the lumber. No part of the saw 
should ever touch the lumber, except these 
extreme points, and they are to be of such 


shape, and so disposed, that they pare off 


iust enough to Jet the saw through, and 
nothing more. If vou standa chisel straight 
np ona plank, and draw it aeross it, it may 
seraich » wood some, but it will not cut it 
smoothly. If you try pushing it forward at 
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different angles, you will find there is a cer- 
tain position in Which it will make a smooth 
cut. This is about the angle we wish to 
give the teeth of aripsaw. There is a rule, 
for getting this pitch, which you will under- 
stand from the diagram below. 


SAW IMPROPERLY FILED. PROPERLY FILED. 


Let H represent the center of the saw, and | 


F the circumference ; G is a line drawn just 
midway between the center and circumfer- 
ence. Now, if astraight edge is held against 
the under side of the tooth, it should lie on 
the line G. Hold your try square on the 
under side of the tooth of your rip saw, and 
vou can soon see if the teeth are of the right 
pitch. On the other side. you will see 
some teeth witha wrong angle. Some of 
them, would carry a line toward the center 
of the saw, and one of them, would go past 
the center on the other side. You need not 
say no one ever did as bad work as that, for 
itis not many years since I complained to 
Mr. Washburn that my saw would not cut 
well, and he, with» straight edge showed 
me just how badly I had been doing. I had 
commenced ina hurry, and had filed the 
saw just to meke it do a little for the time 
heing; I had filed both top and front of the 
teeth to get them toa point. ‘real quick.” 

Filing a saw on the top of the teeth, isa 
tearful waste of time, files,and especially. 
saws. Perhaps I can give you some faint 
idea of the matter from the cut below, 


WASTED, BY IMPROPER 
FILING. 

Let A be the point ef the tooth when the 
saw is new, end C. the point where it would 
be after having heen used for certain 
synount ef work, the filing having all been 
dene on the under side of the tooth so as to 
leove the line A C os it wes when it 

simode, that is. it bes been unteuched by 
‘he fle, and hes enly worn ewry. in retual 
eutting on the wooed. The sew hes been re- 
dueed inthis wey hy this emount of work, 
exactly from Dto FE. Beer this in mind. 
Now suppose we have dene the sharpening 
bv filing the top af the teoth: in e¢etting the 

me amount of cutting edge, we should tile 
down from A to B. This would reduce the 
-ive of the saw frem D to F. irstesd of 
Dito EK. For tiling these small saws. from 6 
io Winches in diameter. we need a tile made 
of just the proper angle like this cut: 


HOW SAWS ARE 


inet 
mst 


fron) 


Te ARE 


y 


The broad side of the file is to be laid «n 
the top of the tooth; itis never to Le used 
for cutting downward, Lut only to preserve 
the shape and angles of the top of the teoth. 
while the cutting is to be dcne frem the un- 
der side of each tooth. The top of the tooth 
being made while sharpening the one just 
after it. 

So much for the shape of the tooth; our 
saw must be set, or it will not clear itself 
through the lumber, end tor this purpose, 
wé have found the saw set shown below, as 
good as anything for cireular and if 
you cannot get them at your hardware store, 
we can mail you one for 7£c. 


Saws, 


SAW SET FOR CIRCULAR SAWS. 

The thumb screw gueges the distance at 
which the toc] goes over the tooth, and then 
bringing the herndles iogether the icoth is 
easily and safely, bent. just where it should 
be—near the }oint. The engraving is full 
size. but the Whole tool, s about twice the 
length shown. 

The diegram, below will give you en idea 
of the puipese Ct seit'rg saws. 


JHE PHILOSOLHY CF SETTING A SAW. 
You will cbserve thet we depend on the 
ittle points A and B,to make a path along 
dotted lines. fer the blade. If these 
nis get worn ¢ ff. the saw will pineh, and 
a grest part of the power will be censumed 
in meking it saveeze through the woed. It 
vour saw does not cut easily, this Is very 
likely the trouble. If your lumber is un- 
secsened or tough, you will need much more 
set then if you have dry clever tender lum 
ber. Of course we wish to get aleng with 
vs little set eas we cen corsistently, for the 
nore wocd we out, the greater is the 
power required. Now. enother censidera- 
tien comes in. If we do net set the teeth all 
alike, and it is almost 


ilt pe ssible to do this 
With any saw set, cn aceovnt of the tenden- 
cy of some teeth to spring more then others, 
we shall have oecesicnally a tooth sticking 
out more than the rest: this cei 


eurt 


much 
friction, and makes our lumber leck bad 
with grooves ploughed in it et intervals. 
For isree saws, a Side File is used, but for 
our werk. T think we can level off the points 
verv Well with an oil stone. Lay the stone 
or your sew table, ageinst the side of the 
sew, end turn the saw backward by hand. 
Now be sure vou do not trim the points too 
mueh. end that you de not he'd vour stone 

to ~haped 


SES 


ty lrg } pom vedere 


Pound cut 
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In the drawing, I have given about the 
right angle for the face of the tooth. The 
point should be almost square, like the end 
of a chisel, but as the outside corner has by 
far the greatest amount of work to do, it 
should be kept a-trifle higher. If you give 
the point of the tooth a very sharp bevel, 
the saw will leave a point in the 
wood like this, at A, and if the saw 
is crowded, the teeth will spring 
outward somewhat, as shown in the dark 
lines, making a great amount of friction, 
and rough and unsightly work. Have plen- 
ty of good files at hand, and touch up the 
teeth of your saws often, if you wish to ac- 
complish the most, with the least amount of 
hard work. 

The above directions, are all for rip saws. 
A cross cut saw is filed with a 3 cornered 
file, and needs but few directions different 
from those already given. As it is always 
used across the grain, it will work best to 





have it sharpened so as to leave the point A, 


as shown in the cut, for this will break off 
itself. The outer points of the teeth are to 
be kept very sharp, and are to be leveled up 
with the oil stone, so they all cut in the 


same path. The saw must also be set | 


enough to clear itself, in all kinds of lum- 


ber. If you wish to cut up boards that are | 
not perfectly seasoned, you will need to set | 


your saw accordingly. You can, with the 
Barnes’ saw, cut off a foot board at one 
clip, if everything is all right. Ours is sel- 
dom in order to do this, I know, but if I 
were going to use it, I would keep it in just 
such order. The grooving saws for section 
boxes, are to be sharpened like the rip saws. 
Now I know from past experience, that a 
great many of you will say you can not in- 
vest in all the machinery I have described, 


but that you would still like to make your | 


own hives, section boxes, &c., having plenty 
of time in the winter. Well, I think I can 


do something, for even this class. Wait | 


and see. 
HOME MADE SECTION BOXES. 

Some of our friends, among whom is Prof. 
Cook, have sueceeded very well, with sec- 
tion boxes made of the thin veneer used for 
strawberry boxes. The stuff is simply fold- 
ed around a square stick of wood, of just 
the size you wish your section frames. The 
ends are fastened by tacks, which are quick- 
ly clinched, by driving the points against a 
piece of iron or steel, set in the wooden 
stick at the proper place. These boxes are 
of a necessity of the same width all round, 
and therefore I can hardly see how the bees 
can get in, unless the frames holding them, 
are hunga little distance apart. If we do 
this, how shall we use the separators? I 
am sure I do not know, unless we have our 
honey bulging outside of the wood; in this 
case, We could not pack them in a shipping 
box, nor set the sections up close together: 
they are also rough and unsightly. 

Now just here my friends, I am going to 
introduce to you, our friend N. A. Prudden, 
ot Ann Arbor, Mich. Hear him: 

ITsend youarough sketch of my foot-power for 
matching section boxes, as | wish to do all the work 
possible for my bees, and make myself and them 
pay expenses. [ am very much pleased with it, in 
fact it exceeds my most ardent expectations. Broth- 


er bee-keepers who wish to do their own work, save 
expense and freight, who have no power but man 


power, will find it just the thing. It is all wood ex- 


cept the knife, die plate and rod, and any mechanic 
can make one. It cost but 50¢c besides my own work. 
The frame was built for another purpose; it can be 
built on a work bench; a more substantial one could 
be built withiron lever, bearings,&c. The knife should 
work very exactly through the die plate. I cut one 
piece at atime but it can be made to cut through 
two or morc pieces at once, or the 5 grooves at one 
stroke by having more lever power. it satisfies me 
to work single pieces. I can cut 4 per minute; say 
2400 per hour—500 boxes per day and do the cutting 
up in a mitre box. I have my stuff ripped up at the 
machine shop. 

After looking this over if you think—never mind-- 
do what you please with it. N. A. PRUDDEN. 


Thank you friend P. It is quite generous 
in you to take the trouble to describe it so 
well, for the bene.it of others, and since you 
have given me carte blanche, I have conclu- 

| ded to give it to our readers, with some im- 
provements and changes that our engraver 
devised, who, by the way, is quite a natural 
genius. Below is the machine as he has 
worked it out. 





























“HOME MADE” MACHINE FOR MAKING 
SECTION BOXES. 

He has given us aside view, anda froni 
view of the machine, and Iam sure I need 
not tell you that putting your foot on the 
treadle, brings down the gang of chisels. 
with great power. This gang of chisels, is 

| shown at figures 8 and 4, and any blacksmith 

should be able to make them for you, by 
looking at the illustrations. Fig. 2, shows 
,asimilar piece of iron or steel, to be used 
for a bed-plate for the strips composing the 
section box. This bed-plate has two pieces 
screwed on the upper side, in such a way 
that they may be adjustable at different dis- 
tances from the chisels. You will bear in 
mind that the chisels, when cutting. will 
have quite a tendency to crowd the pieces, 
and this must not be allowed, or it might 
endanger breaking the cutters. These stops 
are to be adjustable, for the purpose of 
making different sized section frames. 

Fig. 6, shows how the gate that holds the 
chisels, is made to work freely but surely, 
upand down. Fig. 5, shows how the end of 
the lever C. is mode to work in the gate. 
Figure 7 shows the finished end of a section 
piece. Friend P. cuts just the number of 
mortises shown, ina piece 2 inches wide. 
Is it not an ingenious machine ? 
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Ww hy not use this in place of the saws, do | 
yvouask? Well, because it is too slow, and | 
cannot well be’ made as nice and accu- 
rate. Friend P. says he ean cut 4 in a min- 
ute; with the geng of saws in good order, 
our boys should cut a whole bundle of 100, 
inamninute. You need not be discouraged 
at this; running a shop full of machinery is 
very expensive, and the profits must be pret- 
ty large Lo cover expenses, I have no doubt 
that you could do nice work, and mak $3 or 
$4.00 per day, with the machine Friend Prud- 
den has deseribed. If there are not bee- 
keepers all round you who would buy the 
work, there very soon will be if you are a go 


ahead bee-keeper. At this date: -Jan 5th,— 
we are receiving orders almost as if it were 


May or June, and an order for over $100.00 


worth of hives and section boxes has been 
handed me since I sat down to write. Good 


nice work is what advertises business, and 
we have sent out so much that has not been 
what I eall nice, that IT almost wonder that 
iy friends patronize me so much as they do. 
I believe I have shown you all the pictures 
I have prepared for this “visit,” and I think, 
have pretty nearly said all I have to say. 
> +90 2 
TROUBLE. 


Si) WO of our family, that is, our * bee family,’’ | 

| ‘ have got into a quarrel, and, as they ure both 
— very good friends of mine, I have tried every 
way I knew, to make them stop; and have finally 
“scolded” them both, pretty severely. I blame them 
all the more, for they have both had excellent bring- 
ing up (they have had GLEANINGS to read for the 
past ever so many years, and it says on the front 
cover, “Peace on earth and good will toward men”), 
ind yet they will quarrel. | know they have been 
exposed to unusual temptation, and on that account, 
we can freely excuse them if they will shake hands, 
and drop it all, right where itis. “But Mr. GLEAN- 
INGS, what has all this to do with us?” Nothing at 
all, had not a part of the trouble, appeared in two of 
our Journals, in a way that does at least one of the | 
parties, a grievous wrong. If have plead and entieat- 
ed to have this righted with no interference of mine, 
but as it has not been done, I sce no other way, but 
to do it as best T can. 

In our Oct, No. of last year, I warned you to keep 
away from bee Conventions held in large cities. 
“Therefore Mr. Novice it was none of your business 
what thev did there. and you would better let it a- 
lone.’ Well, [think yvouare right in the main, but 
for all that, | feel that [may do good just now, by 
speaking. A ¥50.00 Gold Medal was offered, as you 
know; if Iam correct, those who competed for the 
Medal, f lished the money to pay for it, by paying 
87.00 each for the privilege of Competing. That our 
friend ‘John Long” of Comb _——— notoriety 
tigured largely in the enterpr ise, was one reason why 
I warned youtostay away. “What have I against 
him?” Nothing only that he has never paid back 
the money that was sent him in all good faith. I 

uld, perhaps, pardon his wronging our own country- 
men, but his finishing Operation of keeping over 
100.00 that was sent him by our English friends, has 
| fear embittered them against the whole nation of 
‘swindling yankees,” 9s they term us, and perhaps 
with justice. If Mr. Wm. Hoge, as his real name is, 
is poor and cannot pay it, it may be all right ; but 
even then we can, I think, find some one to represent 
the bee interests of our country, Whose name is un- | 
turnished by any such record. I care not how many ! 
millions the company he represents is worth, nor 


how hieh a position in society the restof the world 
ire willing 10 allow bim: nor does it make any diff- 
rence how pleasantly and kindly he has always 
reated me individnalls in hehalf of the brothers 


he hes wronged be th here and in Engiand, I demand 
that he prv up, before we trust him or have confi- 
dence in him. 
A number of our bee-keepers put in $7.00 each, and 
then one draws the whole, or at least 850.00 of it. in 
e 


the shape of a Medal. donot know how they con 


| did not, for he very soon put in his_ fingers. 


| ures of the weights, 


| his discovery at once, but 9: 


| controversy, or cuarrel. 
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duct rafties, and other kinds of gambling, but it 
seems to me this is not very unlike it. 

I'm afraid Satan recognized it as a rafile, if others 

If lam 
correct, our hard working friend Doolittle, as well 
as his neighbor Betsinger, were verry soon asked to 
compete for the prize. In a friendly way, they a- 
greed, like neighbors, to “go in forit’’ together. As 
Doolittle has often said in GLEANINGS that his honey 
box was Betsinger’s invention, Betsinger was to have 
the credit of the box, and Doolittle the honey, if they 
took it, and they felt sure they would. Satan com- 
menced his work inthe matter, by having Doolittle’s 
prize case of sections stolen off the cars, as friend D. 
has told us on page 11. Next, by causing Betsinger 
to turn against his friend and neighbor, after his 
honey case was unfortunately stolen, and decide to 
try to get the prizeall alone. He, also, while his 
friend was at home with his bees, as I suppose, 
changed the labels on Doolittle’s s: ample hive, adding 
his own name where D. had not put it. Mr. B. con- 
fessed this to me, and said he was sorry he did it, so 
I think he will forgive me. Another case was selec- 
ted from the lot of honey that Thurber & Co.. pur- 
chased of Mr. D., and the medal was awarded to it. 
Satan was still poking round, and stirring up jeal- 
ousy I fear, for a great many think they ought in hon- 
esty to have had it; and I fear it was Satan who put 
it into poor Betsinger’s head to look a little more 
critically at the crate that “John Long’ had selected 
from among Doolittle’s lot. 

Perhaps it will be well to state here, that black 
bees will without question, make whiter looking 
comb honey than the Italians. The reason is that 
the blacks do not fill the cells clear up to the cap- 
ping, as the Italinns do, during a heavy yielc. The 
white cap, with an empty space back of it, is much 
whiter to look at, then when “the honey is in close 
contact. IT have explained, before, how Mr. D. 
shipped his neighbor's honey with his, and in his own 
name. The initial of the owner’s name, and the fig- 
were cn each shipping case. 
Now Mr. “Long,”’ had teken a case that came from 
one Mr. Ranney it seems, who kept black bees; 
probably on account of its whiteness, as I have ex- 
plained. The whole matter was laughable, and 
would have ended in a big laugh probably, had it not 
been for the medal. 

Mr. D. accuses Betsinger of having known of the 
blunder, before the award, and of keeping still pur- 
posrelvy. I think this verv unjust, and that he only 
discovered it by seeing Mr. Ranney’s initials, after 
the award was made. Mr. Betsinger made known 
it placed things in rath- 
er 9 mixed state, I believe it was decided to pass it 
all bv. During the Convention, the question was 
asked, what race of bees mede the Gold Medal honey. 
Betsinger stated truthfully, that it was made by 
block bees. Asthis placed Mr. Doolittle in a queer 
situation, without explenation, he thought best to 
flatly contradict his neighbor’s statement, in two of 
our Journals. IT have waited two months, to have 
Mr. D. reeall bis unkind charge ; as he has not done 
so. I have tried to do it. 

Very likely, I have not stated the matter correctly 
in allits minor points, but I think it is not far wrong. 
Mr. D. lavs great stress on the statement that the 
medal was not awarded on this one case of honey 
that hanpened to turn out to be Mr. Ranney’s, but 
for all this, he mede a most desperate effort to make 
it appear thet the honey in question was not Ran- 
nev’s, but his after all. 

It is quite fashionable of late, to excuse 
sorts of crime under the plea of insanity: and when 
I think of the miserable subterfuges and excuses 
that people make fer their wrong doing, | begin to 
think we are all crazy, the minute we get into any 
The two friends did get to- 
gether and agreed to write and submit the mat- 
ter tome, but it was a clear bargain, that neither 
shoule write before the time. Betsinger, instead of 
Writire. void me a visit: and now he (in to-day’s 


almost all 


mail), el that he broke no contract, fer he cid 
not wrife, he only made me a visit. In the same 
mail « ea letter from friend D. saving he does not 


sav nd never said (in his card belew), the Gold Med- 
al honey was not made be black bees, but only that 
he had no block bees in his own apiary 
Here ise copy of the statement that Mr. D. sent 
the Dec. Magazine, knowing the full facts as I have 
given them. 
A GREAT MISTAKE CORRECTED. 
Mr. Editor.--The notice in the BEE-KEEPER’S MAG- 
AZ' NE that Mr. Betsinger stated before the National 
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Convention, that the bees that made the honey for | 
which the gold medal was awarded. were black bees, 
thereby leaving the Convention and your readers to 
infer that we kept black bees, is not true, as we have 
not had a stock of black bees in five years. We 
shonld be very sorry indeed to have it go out that 
black bees enuld produce better honey than the Ital- 
ims, and that their honey was so much superior as 
to draw the gold medal, after we, as apiarists of the 
ninteenth century, have taken so much pains to im- 
povt them. G. M. DOOLITrLe. 
Fo- shame, fom shame, my friends. Must I remind 
men of yourage and standing, that it is not the words 


Italian Queens and Boes af very Low Prices, 


Two frame nucleus, in —_ n April, with dollar queen $3 50 
3 00 


ay, 
| The same as above from June Ist t» Aug. Ist... 2 00 


that we sav, but the impressions we purposely con- | 


vey, that God will hold us accountable for? TI call 
upon vou as men. as neighbors, as Cliristians, to 
shake of this spell that is upon vou both, and pone ot 
onee and forever finding fanit with each other. 

will forgive you freely and God will forgive you, if 
vou will only forgive each other. Asa proof of your 
entire reconciliation, give us a letter in the Journals, 


with both your names signed to it, and then let it | 


drop forever. For the sake of the religion we pro- 
feas, do let the world see that Christians do sometimes 
give wav, andthatif we do quarrel. we do not quar- 


rel very long. If [have wronged either of you please | 


forgive me, for | did not mean to do so, and if neces- 
serv, bear a little more than each other's share of the 
blame, for the sake of that Savior who diel for us 
all, and who took uncomplainingly, the sins of the 
whole world on His shoulders, even when He was 
guilty of nothing. 

Morac. ——Do not offer premiums or prizes. in 
anv way that may stir upa feeling of rivalry. Fol- 
low the example of the Centennial and reward every 
thing that is praiseworthy, but have no strifes or 


contests. 
SE 290 — 
We have to-day. Jom. 30th, 2291 subscribers. 
Oh dear, Oh dea One of the % are gone alreniy: 
starred. Got ceteeee warm werther—‘at? warning. 


We will furnish elec troty pes of any of the engra- 
vines that have appeared in GLEANINGS, for 25c. per 
square inch. 


IF you do not see your letter in this No. it is proba- 
bl’ because there is a whole stack of them waiting 
their turn: thev are all so good, [don't know which 
to take first, unless I take those that are brief and to 
the point. 


QUEENLESS colonies, if stronz, will come to no 
harm : let them alone, until April, andif given some 
eggs then, they will reara queen snd e@»me out all 
right. If not strongin bees, a laying queen will be 
needed instead of the egzs. 


We cannot furnish nuclei, before July first. but 
two of our advertisers. Gates and Roop, offer them 
extremely low, and will ship them at anv time, if I 
am correct. If you must have queens verv early, 
= will probably be your best chance of getting 
them. 


THE discovery friend Joiner refers to on page 36, 
for making fdn., is simply a revival of our old plan 
of using sheets of glass for dippers. It mav do verv 
well for making the 5 inch sheets, in limited quanti- 
ties, but we decidedly prefer the metal plates, espec- 
ially when we take the loss by breakages into con- 
sideration. Friend Stewart's invention embodies 
nothing that has not been already given in our back 
volumes. 

ALL of our advertisers, are good responsible, and 
reliable people, or at least, Thave good reason to 
think them so. andif in your deal with them, vou 
tind anv who do not prove so, yon are to report to 
me atonce. How is it mv friends, we all agree to 
this, do we not ?_ T would like purchasers, also. to be 
courteous and civil, for sine> GLEANINGS has been 
the means of making vou ac ynainted with each oth- 
or, T feel somewhat responsible for the food conduct 
and behavior of both parties. 'f things get awry, 
let us straighten them, by all means, but do not 
write unkind letters. Remember, there is a mighty 
power in gentle words. 


“‘SBEBDS, 
Plants. Bulbs, &c.. for the Apiary. Flower and Vec- 
etadble Garden, Conservatory and Farm. Catalogue 





eontaining much useful information, free, or with 5 
Packets seed of Honey Producing plants, 2c. 
23 A.C. NELLIS, Canajoharie, N. 3 


All well stocked with bees. 

I consider this the only safe plan for sending 
queens early. 

Dollar queens after May 15th, (as I do not consider 
it safe to send single queens sooner), —80 cents. 

Whole colonies, after June Ist, in single story Sim- 
plicities, with 8 combs, and two frames empty, with 
such [talian queens as I have, $5,00. 

I will guarantee safe arrival, and that all shall be 
just as represented. 
2ing G. Ww. GATES, Bartlett, Tenn. 


PLANING MACHINES. | 


Cigar Box Planer. 


See cut on page 55. 

This Planer is designed expressly for planing lum- 
ber for cigur boxes. It is small, strong and compact, 
has two speeds of feed, two feed rollers. The pres- 
sure bar holds the lumber firmly to within % of an 
inch of the eut of the knives. It planes very smooth, 
and pieces us short as 4 inches long without chipping 
the ends. We build two sizes, to piane 9 and 12 inch- 
es wide. The9inch planes from ‘4 to % inch thick. 
The 12 inch planes from ‘44 to4inches thick. The 
size of driving pullevs on counter is 6 inches, and 


' should make 1000 revolutions per minute. 


Price of “y ine Sins Hits Ao Faadis Saee eece ae .... $75 00 
SR eT ee A ee 60 00 
Cc iinet A RN cc ARE 12 00 


Lilliputian Planer, 


See cut on page 56. 
We believe that we have accomplished in building 


rg planer, what has never been done before, which 


: being able to sell a good, complete two roll iron 
free planer, substantial in all parts, for the sum of 
$50.00. It will plane from 800 to 15) feet of hard or 
soft wood lumber an hour, in the very best manner, 
and do its work with less power than any other pla- 
ner. One horse with a good tread power will run it 
to very good advantage. It is avery excellent Pla- 
ner t> plane Sash, Door and Window Blind Lumber, 
Window and Door Casings. Barn and Fence Boards, 
Hard Wood for Wagon Work, Agricultural Im)le- 
ments. &c. It has one feed roll before the cutter- 
head to feed in the lumber, and one behind to feed 
out. The small pinion between the large gears is 
made of steel and will list as long as the large ones. 
The Planer is belted and tested before being shipped. 
We build three sizes, to plane 12%, 15 and 18 inches, 
and from ', to 4 inches thick. Those without stands 
can be set ona strong box, a piece of timber, or on 
the end of a log. 


Price of 129 inch | La ee ae $60 00 
without stand .............. 55 00 

“ 15 _  ° |, sree Ti wo 
ie - “. QRIOUS SORT. ..... bce 65 00 
se Is OUI ch odk's acicvd awe os 82 00 
se = Qe 75 00 


Counter Shaft 15 ‘h) 


Orders acc ympanied with the Cash, 85.00 less. 


The Gem Planer, 


This is a new pattern of Planer, combining many 
points of the Pony, some of the Lilliputian, and some 
not possessed by either. It has two feed rollers, one 
before and one behind the cutter-head. The bed is 
lowered from the head. The position of the cutter- 
head is not change? for diferent thicknesses of pla- 
ning, thus giving the same tightness of driving belt, 
no matter from what direction it is belted. It has 
two speeds of feed, obtained by the use of cone pul- 
/~ ‘ys. It is very easily adjusted, requiring the tight- 

ning and loosening of no bolts or screws to change 
for different thickuesses of planing. It works well 
on ¢ “ithe r hard or soft wood. We build two sizes, to 
plane 16 and 20 inches wide, and up to 6 inches thick. 


Price of 20 inch : ee 
= hag ee : 100 00 
Address all orders to A. lL. ROOT, Medina, O. 
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BOOKS for BEE-KEEPERS and OTHERS. 


Any of these books will be forwarded by mail, post- 
paid, on receipt of price. 
in buying books, as every thing else, we are 
to disappointment if we muke a purchase without 
seeing the article. Admitting that the bookseller 
could read all the books he otfers, as he has them for 
sae it were hardly to be expected he would be the 
one to mention all the faults, as well as good things 
about a book. I very much desire that those who ta- 
vor me with their patronage, shall not be disappoint- 
ed, and therefore, {am going to try to prevent it by 
mentioning all the faults so far as I can, that the 
purchaser may know what he is getting. In the fol- 
lowing list, books that I approve i have marked with 
a*, those I “especially approve**; those that are not up 
to times +; books that contain but litde matter for 
the price, large type andj much spacs between the 
lines +; foreign &. 
BOOKS ESPECIALLY FOR BEE-KEEPERS. 
A BC of Bee Culture, Part First** 
Langstroth on the Hive and Honey Bee**t.... 
Quinby’s Mysteries of Bee-keeping**t 
He e-keeper's Te xt BROOK T. << -BRUOEMLs 650 dcccscs 
> 
A Manual of Bee-keeping, by John Hunter*s.. 
Manual of the Apiary, by Prof. A. J. Cook**... 
Dzierzon Theory** 
How I made $350 a Year with my Beests 
Art of Saw-filing*+ 
Lumberman’s Hand Book** 
Fuller’s Grape Culturist** 
MISCELLANEOUS HAND BOOKS. 
Ten Acres Enough** 
Five Acres too Much** 
Tim Bunker Papers* 
An Egg Farm, Stoddard** 
Book on Birds, Holden* 
Window Gardening... 
Purdy’s Small Fruit instructor* 
How to Use The Microscope 
Play and Profit in my Garden* 
“Our Digestion,’”’ By Dio Lewis** 
Onion Culture* 
Potatoe Pests, by Prof. Riley** 
Practical Floriculture*......... 
Gardening tor Profit**... 
Strawberry Culturist, Fuller*... 
Small Fruit Culturist, Fullei* 
Forest Tree Culturist, Fuller*. 
How to Build Hot- Houses, Le uchar$ 
Draining for Profit and Health, Warring 
What | know of faiming, Hoiuce Gre ely 
injurious lmsccts, Prot. A. J. Cook* 
How to Make Candy** 
bret Sawing for Pleasure and Profit*s 
Moody’s Best Thoughts and Discourses 
Moody and Sanke y’s Gospel Hymns, words only 
“s words and music, paper 
ari ne si ‘bourds 
‘conte Temperance Pledges, per 100 cards... 40 
BROOKS THAT I HAVE NEVER EXAMINED, BUT THAT 
ARE LN GOOD REPUTE. 
\merican Angler, Norris 
smnerican Bird Fancier. 
Apple Culturist, Todd. ; 
American Fruit Culturist, ‘Lhomas. 
American Pomolcgy, Warder 
Simple Flower Garden, Barnard. 
American Weeds and Useful Plants. 
American Wheat Culturist, Todd. . 
Burn’s Architectural Drawing Book 
Broom Corn and Brooms. .... paper 50 
Bomme r *s Method of Making Manuies 
Kement’s Rabbit Fancier. 
Burr’s Vegetables cf America.. ex weeds 
Canary Birds... .... paper { 50. ..cloth 
Cooked and ¢ ‘ooking Food for Domestic. . 
Animals, 20...... 
Cranberry Culture, W hite. 
Cotton Culture, Lyman.. 
Cranberry Culture. re 
Cider Maker’s Manual, Buist 
Carpentry Made Easy, Bell ; 
Cotton Planter’s Manual, ’ furne r 
Copley’s Plain and Ornamental Aly habets.. 
(<«mplete Works on Che mistry. Leibig 
Dana’s Muck Manual 
Darwin’s Variations of 
2 Vols 5 00 
Furth Closets, How 


cloth 


Animals and re 


fo Muke ‘Lhem, Warring 


liable | 


Fruits and Fruit Trees of America, Downing. . 
Farmer's Barn Book.... 
Farming by inches, Barnard... 
Fish Culture, Garlick 
Flax Culture (Seven Prize Essays 
Growers) 2. Cas aes 
Fur, Fin, and Feather. 
Farming Cee eee eer 
Farm imple sents and Machinery, Thomas. ... 
Gardening For The South or 
Gardening For Money, Barnard 
Gardening For Pleasure, Henderson 
Gardening For Ladies, Loudon 
Gregory On Cabbages. ... paper 
Gregory On Squashes.... paper... 
Gregory On Onions paper errr 
CRUG CTE PE CG ion cc cic cccccsccccecncs 
Gun, Rod, and Saddle 
Garden Vegetables, Burr 
Hedges and Evergreens, Warder 
Hoosier Schoolmaster 
Hop Culture... 
Harris on The Pig 
How Plants Grow, Gruy 
How To Paint, Gardner : 
How to Get a Farm and When to Find One.... 
How To Use ‘the Pi 
Insects Injuricus Vegetation 
With Colored Plates, $6 50 
Jennings’ Horse Training Made Lasy 
Johnson’s How Crops Feed 
Johnson’s How Crops Grow 
Jenny June’s Cook Book 
Klipparts Wheat Plant. 
Leavitt’s Facts About Peat. 
Landscape Gardening, Downing. : 
Mrs. Cornelius’s Young Housekee pe v's Friend. 
Mushroom Culture 
My farm of LKdgewood 
Money In ‘the Garden, Quinn 
Manual of botany and Lessons, Gray 
Manual of tlax Culture and Manufacture 
Manual on ‘the ¢ Sulture of Small Fruits. 
k. P. Roe. 
My Ten Rod Farm, Barnard. 
My \ ineyard at Lakeview.... 
New Cook Book, Mrs. Hale......... 
Feat aud Its Uses... 
Practical Butter Book, Willard 
lear Culture, Fields. 
blummer’s Carpenters and Builder’s Guide 
Peach Culture, Fulton’s.................. rh 
ear Culture For Profit, Quinn hen 
Potatoe Culture, (Prize Essay)..... Ka “5 
Painter, Guilder and Varnisher tana ae 
barsons On The Rose. 
bivctical Poultry Kee ~' r, 
Piactical Trout Culture. 
hiiey on the Mule 
Khcdodendrons, Rand . 
Sorghum and Its Pr« ducts. aU 
school and Field bouk of b otany , Gray. ny) 
Strawberry Gaiden Barnard A Story. spinal wD 
Sik Grower's Guide... 25 


Practical. 


fmt fae pet fa fa eS pe 


ou 
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Skilltul Housewife ; ; 15 
thooting on The Wing "5 
Sorg ho, or ‘Lhe Northern Sugar P lant, He dge 8. nO 
‘Lhe tarmer’s Receipt Book... aU 
‘the Model Potatoe. aa ee aa bu 
Taxidermist’s Manual... steed U0 
Youman’s Household Science Leserd i 15 
Youatt on the Hog..... re ; ee ee Ww 
Youatt on Sheep ao re ieee nachase i Ww 


ARNES’ PATENT FOOT 
POWER MACHINERY! 
CIRCULAR and SCROLL SAWS. 
Hand, Circular Rip Saws for heavy 
and light ripping. Lathes, &c., &e. 
These machines are especially 
adapted to Hive Making. It 
will pay every bee-keeper to send 
for our 64 page Catalogue. Mae 
chines sent on Trial. 
W. F. & JOHN BARNES, 
Rockford, Winnebago Co., Il. 


I Want to Sell 


Italian Bees, full stocks, us 
extrs ned honey. iso. 5 pairs ef 
chickens, and +} pairs of Light Brahmas. 
1-2 J. M. MARVIN, St. Charles, Ke 


26 barrels 
Spanish 
Address, 


I}Is. 


grocrd as any 


Black 


ne Co., 
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Langstroth 


: 
knife 
il the above sizes kept constantly on 


&8,00 


No 
OVER 1000 NOW IN USE. 








allup frame, $7,503 American frame 


PRICES OF EXTRACTORS 
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any such 


Our Honey Knife, Price $1,00, post-paid, 


is made of fine steel, nicely finished, with a thin keen 


edged blade that needs no hot water or 


“fussing’’ to make it uncap nicely. 


(2 In ordering be sure to give outside dimensions of frame, and length of top bar. eg 


) 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
= ~ — 
Advertisements will be received at the rate of 20 
cents per line, Nonpureil space, each insertion, cash 
in advance; and we require that every advertiser 
satisfies us of responsibility and intention to do all 
that he agrees, and that his goods are really worth 
the price asked for thein. 


PRICE OF ITALIAN QUEENS 


). Tremontani, Cremone, Italy. 


April, Mav and June............. ...12 francs in gold. 
July and August.... : >? ed 


ns | 








Lod ry t 


** ‘ 

P-ice for California and Australia, 2 francs more 
than above. 

No order for hess than 8 queens is accepted. If | 
anv queens die in the trip, they must be sent back in 
a letter to have the right to an invoice of compensa- 
tion. If anyone should refuse to accept the invoice, | 
all rirht to a compensation shall be lost. [The value 
of a franc is 18% cents, gold.—Ed.] 

D. TREMONTANI, Cremone, Italy. 


Cash for Beeswax, 


We are paying 29 cents per pound for yellow bees- | 
wax, in lots of from 50 to 5,000 or more pounds, de- | 
livered at Syracuse, or 30 cents, if exchanged for | 
white wax. If you have any wax on hand, and can | 
deliver it at the above price, please do so, and we will | 
send you our check on receipt of the same. 

} 
| 


ECKERMAN & WILL, 





8-7 Wax-Bleachers, Syracuse, N. Y 
o EVERY BEE-EELPER SHOULD READ THE ont 
“21 . ~. 
<> m 

ct 

= a 
~~ © 
= 2 
_ An elegant 'S page Monthly devoted to a 
~ SCIENTIFIC AND PRACTICAL BEE-EEEPING, © 
The most successful and experienced Bee-Masters in America © 
— are its regular correspondents. It ia the OLpest, Larogst aud So 
> REST BEE PAPER IN THE WORLD! ran) 
=< TWO DOLLARS AYEAR. Specimen Copy 10 cts. Address nm 

SS =‘ Thos. G. Newman & Son, 974 W. Madison St. Chicago. o* 


NUCLEUS STOCKS. 


Strong four frame nuclei in full sized hives, all the 
frames, quilt of duck, &c., and queen reared from 
an imported mother, for 35,00. Safe arrival guaran- 
teed. Address, HIRAM ROOP, 

2-8 Carson City, Montcalm Co., Mich. 





Names of responsible parties will be inserted in 
either of the following departments, at a uniform 
price of 20 cents each insertion, or $2,00 per year. 


———— = 


- $1,00 Queens. 


Names inserted in this department the first time with- 
out charge. After, 2e each insertion, or $2,00 per year. 


———_— 


Those whose names appear below, agree to furnish 
Italian queens the coming season for $1,00 each, un- 
der the following conditions: No guarantee is to be 
assumed of purity, safe delivery, or anything of the 
kind, only that the queen be reared from a choice, 
pure mother, and had commenced to lay when they 
were shipped. They also agree to return the money 
at anv time when customers become impatient of 
such delay as may be unavoidable. 

Bear in mind that he who sends the best queens, 
put up neatest aud most securely, will probably re- 
ceive the most orders. Special rates for warranted 
and tested queens, furnished on application to any 
of the parties. Names with *, use an imported queen 
mother. If wanted by mail, send 10c extra. 

*Wm. W. Cary, Colerain, Franklin Co., Mass ad 

*E. W. Hale, Wirt C. H., West Va. 6-5 

*A. 1. Root, Medina, Ohio. 

*4. H. Brown, Light Street, Columbia Co., Pa. 7-5 

*J. Shaw & Son, Chatham Centre, Medina Co., O. tf 


*E. M. Hayhurst, Kansas City, Mo. 1-12 
A. Cox, White Lick, Boone Co., Ind. 1-6 
*J.M. C. Taylor, Lewiston, Fred. Co., Md. i+ 
*T. G. McGaw, Monmouth, Warren Co., Ill. Z 


Hive Manufacturers. 


Who agree to make such hives, and at the prices 
named, as those described on our cireular. 

A. I. Root, Medina, Ohio. 

M.S. West, Pontiac, Mich. 6-5 

Isaac L. Parker, McMinnville, Warren Co., Tenn. |- 

M. Nelson, Allegheny, Allegheny Co., Pa. 1- 

G. W. Simmons, Newark, Del. I-l: 


Italien Queen Bees. 


| have propagated and sold Italian Queen Bees for 
the past I7 vears. Will supply a large number for 
1878. Send for cirecula”. WM. W. CARY, 
2-Ting Colerain, Franklin Co., Mass. 


CHOICE NEW CROP 
ALSIBE CLOVER SEED. 
23 ForSaleby CHAS. F. MUTH, Cincinnati, O. 


or FRAMES AND SECTION 


ie we aw 


Honey Boxes cut ready to nail for 36,50 to $14,00 
per 1000. Also Honey Extractors. 
2-34 Address, R. R. MURPHY, Garden Plain, Il. 
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to make it good and A pair of frames are | JARS FOR EXTRACTED HONEY. 
Seated te au Gs Ghugiinilies euvenions » price $1.00 
[have thoucht best to give you this thus early, | |i oysere, POT BTOBB-.sereeeeseereeerecereneres % 
another ‘ 








Cc ccowree ecegmescocececoccce 
a ee ee ee I gteself eealfog fratt Sats, ihoids 3 ios. houeyi 
If you hevs never com © hive, porkace you had | Mason's patent, per gross...........ecceeeses 15 
—_— path mens’ oe (82.50) for there | CANS FOR SHIPPING EXTRACTED HONEY. 
HONEY. | 
EXTRACTED HONEY. 
a ry 
sameieesessmiinenmammmce; sce: as 
Packages included at above prices. 
COMB HONEY. 
In 1 lb. sections, per 1ID.......esceeseeeseweceee vee Bi) 
Case iacluded with 48 sections. 100 iba. $1,00. 50 Ibe. 50e 25 Ibs. 2e. 





SHIPPING AND RETAILING CASE FOR COMB HONEY. 


This contains 48 of the 1 lb. sections and so far as our experience goes, may be shipped safely anywhere by 
express, without injury, for the express men can see just what it is. I presume they could be shipped as 
freight in the same way, on direct lines. The case, if kept clean, and treated to a coat of new paint occasion- 
ally, makes a very pretty case for retailing from, for the grocer has his honey neatly cased, and always in 
plain sight, and when a cake is sold, all he has to do is to raise the cover, and hand it ont. Price of the case 
complete, 60c; without the glass, 40c: stuff in the flat. ready to nail, 30c. The same to hold only 24 boxes, 
_ Yada prices. In lots of 100 or more, we can furnish large size for 2ve and small one for Ic each in 
the fla 


HONEY ENIVES. } mailed anywhere free, at the above prices, or a half 
| dozen for $5,00; they will be furnished by exwress, 
| for $9,00 per doz, Our honey knives are beautifully 
| dnished, with a solid ebony handle, are ground thin 
and sharp on both edges and have a long thin springy 
blade that is just as handy as can be, for a multitude 
of purposes about the apiary, aside from their legiti- 
| mate purpose of uncapping. No hot water or any- 
| thing of the sort is needed, to enable the Lee peo to 
slice the caps right off in one entire sheet. Our pref- 
erence is decidedly in favor of the straight blades. 


LARVZ FOR QUEEN REARING. 


| Many failures are reported with this, just because it is 
| ordered from too great distances, or at an unseasonable 
' time of the year. It should be borne in mind, that if it is 
| out of the hive more than 48 hours, or if exposed to a tem- 
| perature lower than 30°, the larve will be pretty sure to 
Honey Kuives, price, $1,(0, either bent or curved | be dead. If the bees remove it from the cells, you may 
blades as shown in the cuts above. They wil! be! sure it was either chilled or starved. Send to some one 








g 
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ported queen, do not have the t have been tested and “ found ad 
near 70 wie bat ee smear, fos liga, end yun o@i bo will be sold for 50c. 1 also reserve the ees of onditg 
pretty sure to get nice queens, As soon as pe fit — Fe asa Oe, 
Pre axe to insert it in the center of acombin the middle I have made the conditions that lL may be 
the cluster of a queenless colony, and if it is all right, you | to “ pick out geeepe te evden, without doing any 
will see them starting queen cells around it at once. Of | an in dollar queens, are always taken as 
course there must be no other eves «r unsealed brood in | they come. If any of you can furnish them cheaper, I will 
the hive, but it will be a very good idea to have some | rejoice with the rest. 
brood. | Ido not think dollar queens can be Surnished sooner 
| Gee Sey Be Oey. Sriends in the south conclude 
LAMP NURSERY. us out” in the matter, I will let you know 
This ia simply » hive made +f tin. with double woltet | th Gleanings. 
he between two walls rom 
13 i ed with water, ant his water hort S02 | QUEEN CAGES AND EEE-FEEDEDS. 
' 
The lnmpinto be enclosed ime'bos to avoid drofts, nnd | ,,TBFE are two Inventions { hace made this year, 


nucleus, as soon as they are hatched. You need not open 
the hive to introduce them. but can just let them 
craw] in at the entrance, and the loss will certainly be no 
greater than that of inserting queen cells. You can if you 
choose. have combs containing queen cells in the 
nursery at the same time, and when we can have queens 
hatching every day for So we really enjoy the fun. 
it is easy keeping a su cells on hand, when, we 
once get started. and we do not examine our nursery of- 
tener than about five timesaday. It will be observed 
that with the lamp nursery, we have no cutting, nor 
mutilating of our nice combs, as we do where we cut out 
When the queens are old enough to begin to 
gnaw out. they can easily be heard by holding the comb 
of cells, next to the ear, and as they are ready to introduce 
as soon as they begin to cut out the caps, they may be | 
safely taken out with a sharp knife, and put at once 
where wanted. They sometimes kill each other when 
crawling about in the nursery, but not often unless there 
are bees present. We have found a half dozen or more; 
crawling about peaceably together on first going out in; 


the morning, but they would be certain to kill sech other, | - 
if left until a few hours older. Price of nursery with! 


lamp large enough to burn several days. $5,00. 


LABELS FOR HONEY, 


In blue and gold, dark bronze and gold, or in white 
printed in two colors, furnished with your own address, 
and source from which the honey was gathered, already 
gummed, paid by mail. No order rec’d for less than 
250. Att low rates, the full number mentioned 
must be ordered without the change of one single letter of 
the type....e...ceeseee++ +1000, $3,25; 500, $2.40; 250, $1,80. 

Same as above oot that source of honey, and name 


of bee-keeper is left b , put upin kages of 100, as- 
sorted pat ed for both rad my aba qutencted honey.—Per 
package post paid, 25¢ 

MICROSCOPES. 


These are real compound microscopes, and quite a dif- 
ferent thing from the double and single magnifying glas- 
ses so often called by that name. The one we offer at $3. , 
bon, ith implements tar the work st tentupcrerslar las 

xX, 8 for the wo i r je 
sons in the insect world. You will find with it. thata 
mail for $3.15, and if are not with i can 
return it at our expense, and pF wor will Ooyck calves 


PRICE LIST OF QUEENS. 


Imported queens will be $6.00, if I select the best to fill 
OTe eee poorest. What I mean 


that produce the largest and yellowest — and are the 
most prolific layers. It takes a longtime to test a queen 
ior honey gathering, and therefore it would be nothing 


fe 
strange, if those sent out at the lesser price, are reall 
most valuable, é 


Tested queens reared from a mothers having all 
the above good qualities, $8.; with part of the above good 
ities, $2.50, and the poorest, that I feel sure are not 
hybrids, $1.50. Now I am going to try to have the above 
satisfactory, and if are not, you are to send them 
back, inside of 40 days and get your money or another 
queer, as you choose. 
Tours queens just commencing to lay, will be sold for 





$1.00 if you come and get them; if you want them sent b: 
mail, scnd us 10c, for cage and postage. " 


that I am Tyres’ of; the Candy Queen " 
and the er eeder. They answer the pereees 
so completely, and are 80 clean and nent, that 

not have considered the price very high, at 25c, but 
when 1 discovered that we could make them 80 as to 
be sold tor only sive cents, |——i——well, as nearly as 
Ican remember, 1 think | must have looked bappy 
Every time we fill an order tor them, I say to myself, 
“Won't that ‘fellow’ be tickled, when he sees them 
and thinks of the insignificant price.” I do like to see 
nice work at low prices, but I always feel ** awfully 
miserable” when | am chargea, or am obliged to 
charge anybody else, bigh prices for work that ia not 
“nice.” Now! will show \ou the cage and feeder, 
and try to stop “gossiping.” 


ae 






OR 5 CENT SIMPLICITY BEE-FEEDER. 


No directions are needed for using the queen cage, 
and almost none for the feeders, Fill it with honey, 
syrup, sweetened water, or even sugar with. water 

ured on it, and then set it in one side of the hive, on 

he frames, in the portico, in front of the hive, or in 
the open air anywhere, and the feed will.all be taken 
without a single bee getting drowned. Since the above 
cut was made, we have made the feeders longer and 
narrower, having two grooves instead of 3. They hold, 
just about 1 pint, and are sent safely by mail for 10c. 
postage included. , . 


SECTION HONEY BOXES. 


SECTION BOXES IN THE FLAT, PRICE PER 1,000 BOXES. 
Any dimensions not exceeding 2x5x5.......-.......-810 00 
above is 50 cubic inches; for larger sizes add 10¢ 
1,000 for each additional cubic inch or fraction of an 
nch, outside measure. Extra yrices for less than 500, 
Just right to fit in L. fra EPRAM EM seasvcees 9 50 
The above are crated in packages of 500 each, weighing 
about 50 Ibs. 
Sample by mail with fdn................ Ae 5 
If the grooving for holding the fdn. is omitted, 25¢ less 
per 1,000. Sections weich from 7 to 10 lbs per 100. 
10 | L. frame made 2 inches broad to hold 8 sections 5 
25 | The same with 8 sections.....c..csecsecseeesese WB 
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25 | The asec win ay with fdn. starters all ready 


for palbw soe cbuudoeves ebevencesee oéee 20 
Adding tin separators to either of the above will in- 
crease the price 5c, and the postage 6c. 
Broad L. frames to hold sections, per 100, in the flat $4.0 
The above are made like the “all wood” frames. 
TIN SEPARATORS 
For the broad L. frame, per hundred, $2.00. Sepa 
yators for the 3 frame box, per hundred, $1,50. 





SECTION BOX. 





SECTION BOXES AND THEIR POSITON IN THE HIVE. 


The above cut and the cuts on the cover, will make 
everything plain, almost without explanation. As we 
send a complete section box with nice strip of fdn.. and 

rinted directions for fastening it in the frames, by mai] 
‘or 5c.. we will not attempt description here. The 
cut on the left, shows one of frames containins 
8 sections, and A, A. are the ends of the hive. B. B. are 
the end strips that are under the cover of the hive, 
aad D. is the cover itself, before being nuiled on to B. 4H. 
C, ©, shows. the shoulders that hold the cover on the up- 
per stories. while. the bevels hold it securely in place, an: 
exclude rain and wind. _ 


Fig. 3 





CASE FOR THREE SECTION BOXES WITH SEPARATOR. 


A case of 3 section boxes, separators and fdn. com- 
plete, asin cut above, l0c; if sent by mail,25c. This 
arrangement, is intended for box hives, or for tall 
frame hives. If preferred to the frames, they can also 
be used on the L. hive. This arrangement is essen- 
tially the same as the one used by little and Bet- 
singer. As the price is very close, no discount can be 
given on larger quantities. 

Section honey boxes, 8 inabroad L. frame, fur- 
nished with fdn. starters, and tin separators, the 
whole complete, ready to hang in the hive as seen at 
No. 12 and 13 on the cover, 25c. By mail, 56 cents. 





Clamps for grooving stuff for section boxes, made of 
heavy wrought iron, pice 75 cents. 


SPRING BALANCE, 


Is shown at No. 15, on the cover, a nice article.......$8 00 

These scales are made weather proof, and when arranged 
to suspend a moderate sized colony, may be left out all 
summer. As the figures on the dial are large and plain, 
we can see at a distance the average yield of honey per 








stock, each day or hour even. When weiching stocks for 


winter, they shorten the work very materially. 





2 Horse Power Engine and Boiler,........+..-$150 00 
3 to 4 Horde ~ et? T Paladvawdsaet 250 00 
These Engines are tested at 300 bs. pressure, the dif- 

ferent parts are made interchangeable, the work and 

materia! is guaranteed first class, and it is claimed that 
it is practically inypossible to explode the boiler. 
They are mounted on wheels, rendering it convenient 
for anne 4 and are complete in all parts, except the 
smoke stack, which should be a6 or 8 inch stove pipe. 
Ihave taken pains to look this matter up in regard 
to these small engines, and those we offer are I think, 
fully equal to anything made for anything like the 
ew They ure furnished at the above prices, at the 
actory in Corning, N. Y. Although engines of 1 horse 

— are offered for sale, we think it will be much 
tter to purchase one of not less than two horse 

tei as above. Theone horse power Engines are no 

cheaper. 


WAX EXTRACTOR. 





Price $3,50. This machine is very simple, for we ha 
only to throw our refuse comb into the basket B, and set 
it inside the can A. Now put on the cover, and place it 
over a or kettle of boiling water: the steam will as- 
cend all around B, and the melted wax will run 
and flow out of the tube O. Under the end of this tube, 
is kept a pan to catch the wax. As fast as the comb sinks 
down, more can be put in, and soon. The machine re- 
quires no attention, except to fill the basket B. If you 
have no kettle that is 12 inches across the top inside. we 
can furnish a copper bottomed steam generator for $1,50. 
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THE 12 INCH COMB FOUNDATION MACHINE, 


Many have asked why these are $100.00 
while a9 inch machine is only $50.00, anda 
65 inch, only $35.00. When we increase the 
length of the rollers, we must also increase 
their diameter, or they will spring apart in 
the middle, and not produce perfect work. 
Increasing their size, makes them turn much 
harder, because the surface of the wax touch- 
ing. at once, is much greater, and this necessi- 

back gearing, as shown below. By eof 
shafts of steel, we can use a very small roll, 
for the short distance of 5inches. and it is 
uite difficult indeed, to make as thin and per- 
ect fdn, with the 12 inch machines, as we do 
with these small single geared ones. w 

It is the rolls, that make these machines so 
expensive, and as each cell must exactly match 
every other, to within a hair’s breadth, or less. 
the work is necessarily very expensive if 
we would have thin and accurate combs. It is 
true we can make rolls that will indent thick 
sheets of wax, which will be used by the bees, 
at a comparatively small expense, but my 
friends have you ever figured up what the wax 
costs for such combs.? Almost every old hive, 
contains more than enough wax to make 
complete set of new combs, if it is only put in 
the right shape, and you need not have a drone 
cell in the hive, unless you wish. 














A SECTION BOX FILLED WITH HONEY. 


Some of you have asked so many questions in regard to 'e e 
the Section Boxes of honey. I thought I would give youa 0 
really good picture of one; have I not sucvesded? You can 
have the frame as a modei to work from, and you may — 
show the honey to your bees telling them you wish the 
honey built clear up to the wood, like thisone. They are 
4X square, 2 inches thick, and weigh just 1 lb., and when 
you can produce packages like the above, you can sit in 
vour apiary and work as independent as good honest folks 
like we are (2) oucht to be, while customers inquire for 
and hunt us up, — for the privilege of taking all we can 
raise. at 25c. per lb. Several tons of such honey could now 
be sold in the city of Cleveland alone, at the above price. 
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CHAFF CUSHION DIVISION BOARD. 





GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE. 














THE SMOKER I PREFER. 


THE SIMPLICITY SMOKER. 


It don’t tip over, never “ goes out,” makes nice rings of smoke to please the children, and there are “lotta” 
of other nice th about it that I can not think of now. When you get one, you will know all about them. 
It,is, in fact. such work.e make it go out at all, that we have been obliged to add a damper to it since 
the engraving was ou can burn anything in it, chips, *‘ patent right hives” that you do not want, 
stove wood, corn cobs, &c., &c. The nicest material I have ever used, is peat, but ours is all gone, and I don’t 
know where to get any meres Very dry corn cobs, make a splendid smoke and last a tong while, but ft is 
some to light em the first time. After you have been using them, if you extinguish them by means 
of the you can light the charred fragments next time, with a match. You can chop the cobs fn pieces 
with a or jet the children do it, and then keep them with some matches in a box where they will 
always bedry, Your smoker should also be kept in-doors out of the rain. but if you are sometimes careless, 
at am, and some part of it broken or injured, we will sell you the different parts at the following prices : 

postage is given in the left hand column. , 
25 | Smoker complete 


A larger size will 
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After you have bengne one smoker, if you want another for vour neighbor. we will give you 10 ner cent off. 
whole 


ou Will buy a dozen, and take them all at one time, you may have them for 50c each, aat that is the 
We can do in the way of wholesaling. 
P. S.—If you wish to see the revolving rings, get something that will make a perfect cloud of amoke, is 
briskly on the bottom board. When yon can get the knack of it, yon can have the air fall of | 
hem, all ning away like There! I almost forgot one more idea. Whenever the children get stud- 
born and really need punishing——on a second thought, I think I won’t te!l it after all. ; 
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